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lilanke  .  and  Lace  Curtains. 
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We  cordially  wish  the  readers 
of  the  Juvenile  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Speaking  of  happiness,  its 
greatest  factor  is  an  assurance 
of  future  security,  and  future 
security  is  best  obtained  by  a 
policy  in  the  greatest  Life  In- 
surance Company  in  the  world. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 
OF  NEW  YORK. 

RICHARD  A.  MoCURDY,  Presldant. 

HUIiO))  S.  WELiIiS, 
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Salt  Lake  and  Ogden,  Utah  County  and  Tintic,  than  any  other  line. 

3     FAST  THROUGH  TRAINS  DAILY     O 
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Through  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars  to  Denver,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  L^uii  and  Chicago. 
MAGNIFICENT  SCENERY.     I.  A.  Benton,  General  Agent,  Passenger  Dept.,  Salt  Lake  City 
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I.  has  been  established  since  I8S8  and  no  one  can  say  they  have 
failed  In  flnding  just  what  Is  wanted  in  whatever  season  of  the 
year  one  might  call,  or  If  not  Just  what  may  be  wanted,  some- 
thing better  for  the  same  money  that  was  to  have  been  expended. 
Their  winter  goods  are  arriving  dally.  Here  you  will  Qnd  every- 
thing new  and  fresh,  styles,  quality  and  durability  being  t»e 
specialties  with  low  prices  as  the  usual  Slogan  of  success. 
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CHRISTMMS 


A  Fine  Line  of  Sample  Bibles  and  Testaments  just  in. 
No  two  alike.  Very  Suitable  for  Presents  to  Pupils, 
Teachers,  Officers  and  others.  Prices  from  25  Cents 
to  $3.00  each.     Neat,  natty,  plain  and  pictorial. 


THE  SIXTH   EDITION   OF  THE  S.  S.   SONG  BOOK   WITH  ADDITIONAL 
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WHOM  WE  ARE. 

directors; 

J.  H  HEUDSICKSOII,  JOS.  F.  saiTH, 

THOS.  HULL.    lUIRK  CliWSlI, 

H.  chuistophersqi. 

C.  E.  THOKSIEBSEN.  Soc.  i  lanaiir. 
JOS.  t  SWTH,  Tnasurtr. 


WHAT   WE  DO. 

Knitted  Garments  »re 
our  Specialty.  We  make 
thera  in  Cotton,  Lisle, 
Silkaleen,  Wool,  Linen, 
Ramie,  and  Silk.  We 
make  anything  Knit- 
able. 


WHAT  YOU  DO. 

Send  your  height, 
bust  measure,  and 
weight,  and  twenty 
cents  for  postage  for 
each  pair. 


PRICES: 
Prices  are:    $1.00, 
St.2S,   $(.50,  $1.75, 
$2-00    and     up    to 
$8.50  per  pair. 


MODERN    CONVENIENCE    THE    AIM, 

DURABILITY    OF    WEAR    THE    RESULT, 

A    PERFECT    FIT    THE    CONVENIENCE. 


SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  WORKS. 

58    MAIN   STREET.    SALT    LAKE    CITY,   UTAH. 
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Will  tell  whether  you 
need  GLASSES 
or  not. 


Tba'Pvastlsal  Optleian. 
73yWe9t  First   South   St. 


SAVE  YOUR  IBOflEY 

And  when  you  iret  a  Dollar 
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ZIOOSAlGSMANDTiSIGO. 

We  pay  4  per  cent  interest  on  Savings  Deposit*  in  any 
amount,  from  $1  to  $5,000.  Larger  amounts  only  taken 
tuider  special  arrangements  with  the  President  or  Cashier. 
Write  fer  any  information  desired. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  GEORGE  M.  CANNON, 

President.  Cashier. 


GUESS  HOW  LONG  THE 
SWINGING  OIjOCK  WILTj  RUN. 

$70.00 


In  Prizes   Given   Acuay. 


The  Swinging  Clock  in  our 
window  is  the  only  one  in 
America.  It  will  be  wound 
up  Dec.  1st  at  12  o'clock,  now 
WHEN     WIIjLi    it    stop? 


JHO.  OflYllES  &  SOUS 

Jemeleps  and  Opticians 

26  JtlHiri  STRHBT,  SHUT  UHt^B  CITV 


pine  Jeoaelity 

W»tohea.      Friendship  Hearts,      Baby  Rings 
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SPE6IILTY. 

HENRY  REISER, 


■a.  UB  B.  iripst  Soath. 
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I  Muslin   Underwear, 
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at  Very  Ltoui  Priees. 
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OFF  THE  COAST  OF  NORWAY. 

IV.— THE    OCCUPATION     OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


»  NOTHER  kind  of  herring  fish- 
,^^  ing  is  almost  devoid  of  danger. 
The  large  whales,  playing  in 
the  sea,  at  times  surprise  a 
large  shoal  of  half  grown  her- 
ring and  immediatel.y  begin  to 
devour  then.  The  small  fish, 
to  save  themselves,  swim  away 
as  fast  as  they  can.  The  whale 
follows,  snapping  up  here  and 
there  the  herring  that  lag  be- 
hind, and  frequently  the  pursuit 
continues  fordays.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  fish  as  they  seek 
and  follow  the  shallow  places 
of  the  ocean  where  the  whale  is 
not  so  much  at  home.by  accident 
run  into  some  of  the  shallow 
fjords  or  harbors  of  one  of  the  islands. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  harbor  may  then 
be  filled  with  a  mass  of  live,  wriggling 
herring,  of  which  those  near  the  land 
want  to  get  back  into  the  open  sea,  and 
those  away  from  the  land  want  to  get 
nearer,  and  away  from  the  whale.  When 
this  is  observed  by  the  people  on 
land,  the  news  is  sent  as  quickly  as  can 
be  from  house  to  house,   and  the  fisher- 


men rush  towards  the  harbor  or  cove 
with  their  nets,  made  especially  for  such 
occurrences.  The  meshes  of  these  nets 
are  so  small  that  even  the  small  herring 
are  unable  to  pass  through  them.  The 
longest  and  largest  net  is  taken  out  to 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor  and  there  it  is 
sunk  until  its  lower  end  drags  on  the 
sea  bottom,  and  the  sides  are  tied  to  the 
solid  land  on  either  side.  In  that  way, 
the  fish  in  the  harbor  are  prevented 
from  getting  out.  Then  smaller  nets 
are  placed  across  the  harbor  at  different 
intervals.  The  one  nearest  the  land  is 
gradually  pulled  landward,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  fish  in  front  of  it  are 
pushed  landward  also.  After  a  while,  at 
the  further  end  of  the  harbor,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  living  herring 
almost  out  of  the  water.  Then  with 
large  wooden  shovels  the  herring  are 
pitched  into  the  boats,  or  right  on  to  the 
land,  killed,  cleaned  and  salted  and  sold 
to  the  nearest  dealer.  This  is  repeated 
by  all  the  nets  in  the  harbor  until  the 
one  farthest  out  has  been  brought  in. 
Such  is  the  skill  of  the  fisherman  that  it 
is  unusual,  in   cases  of  this  kind,   to  let 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


any  of  the  fish  escape.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  one  such  catch  is  sufficient  to 
render  a  dozen  families  wealthy. 

As  winter  comes  herring  fishing  ends, 
and  cod  fish  begin  to  seek  the  land  in 
order  to  lay  eggs.  Cod  fish  is  caught  in 
nets,  very  much  the  same  as  is  herring, 
but  usually  near  the  land  and,  therefore, 
cod  fishing  is  attended  with  very  little 
danger.       The  fishing  of  cod  continues 


rocks  that  cover  the  island.  It  is  turned 
twice  a  day  by  the  women  and  the  men 
who  are  too  old  to  take  part  in  active 
fishing.  When  it  reaches  a  certain  de- 
gree of  dryness,  it  is  placed  in  bundles, 
which  are  taken  down  and  piled  up 
again  every  day  or  two  in  order  to  pre- 
vent rotting.  Then,  as  it  gets  still  drier, 
it  is  piled  up  in  large  heaps  which  are 
likewise  taken  down  and  rebuilt  at  fre- 


CHAPEL    ON    THE    OUTERMOST    ISLAND. 
Hundred    of  Hardy  Fishermen  Assemble  in  thisBuilding  every  Sunday  of  the  Fishing  Season,  to  Worship  God. 


from  early  in  February  or  late  in  Janu- 
ary, until  the  early  part  or  middle  of 
April.  The  cod  fish  is  first  cleaned 
thoroughly  and  then  cut  open  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  fishermen,  so  that  it 
will  lie  flat;  then  salted  and  placed  m  a 
strong  brine  for  some  time.  Then  it  is 
taken  out  and  washed  in  the  water  of 
the  ocean  until  it  is  perfectly  clean,  after 
which   it    is   laid    on    the    clean    granite 


quent  intervals.  At  last  it  is  dry  enough, 
and  is  then  ready  for  export.  Cod  fish, 
thus  prepared,  is  immaculately  clean, 
almost  snow  white,  with  just  a  delicate 
tint  of  yellow,  quite  different  from  the 
bricks  of  dirty  cod  fish  on  the  Utah  mar- 
ket. The  li\ers  from  the  cod  fish  are 
saved  and  placed  in  large  iron  kettles 
and  heated  with  water.  In  this  manner 
the  oil  containedin  the  livers  is  obtained 
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and  sold  for  various  preparations,  not- 
ably the  cod  liver  oil  used  extensively  in 
medicine. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  cod  and 
herring  have  left,  fishing  still  continues. 
Flounders,  white  fish,  red  fish,  and 
numerous  other  kinds  that  seek  the 
shores  of  the  islands  are  caught.  These 
are  used  mostly  by  the  people  for  their 
food  and  they  form  a  delicious  dietary. 
A  kind  of  fish  resembling  cod,  is  also 
caught  during  the  summer  with  hooks 
instead  of  nets.  It  is  cut  open,  dried 
thoroughly  until  nearly  all  the  water  has 
disappeared  and  sold  as  stock  fish.  This, 
when  cooked  in  a  certain  manner,  forms 
a  most  delicious  dish,  a  favorite  with 
people  of  many  nations. 

Of  late  years  salmon  fishing  has  also 
become  very  important  on  the  islands  off 
the  coast'of  Norway.  To  catch  a  salmon, 
however,  requires  special  training  and 
special  methods  of  fishing.  Nets  are 
used  and  sunk  in  the  ocean  in  such  a 
way  that  the  salmon,  as  it  comes  along, 
manages  to  get  into  a  small  opening  into 
a  space  entirely  surrounded  by  nets,  then 
through  another  opening  into  another 
space,  and  so  on  three  or  four  times. 
Finally,  when  the  salmon  decides  to  re- 
turn, it  is  unable  to  find  the  small  open- 
ings through  which  it  entered,  and  thus 
it  is  kept  a  prisoner  until  the  fisherman 
comes  and  pulls  up  the  nets,  and  secures 
the  fish. 

The  fish  of  Norway  is  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  forms  a  source 
of  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In 
Europe,  in  America,  in  Africa,  the  her- 
ring and  the  cod,  caught  by  the  intrepid 
fisherman  of  Northern  P^urope,  are  used 
as  a  valuable  human  food. 

In  addition  to  the  fishing  already  de- 


scribed, other  work  goes  on  upon  the 
islands  during  the  year.  In  the  summer 
the  small  patches  of  soil  are  carefully 
cultivated;  the  moss  or  peat  beds  are 
cut  up  into  small  bits  which  are  piled  up 
to  dry  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  coming 
winter;  the  few  animals  owned  by  the 
people  are  turned  out  into  the  summer 
pastures  and  otherwise  cared  for.  Most 
of  this  work  is  done  by  the  women.  In 
the  winter  the  women  care  for  the  live 
stock,  cook,  weave  and  carry  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  house  while  the  fish- 
ing is  going  on;  and  this  responsibility  at 
times  is  very  great,  for  when  a  village  is 
located  near  a  favorite  feeding  ground  of 
cod  or  herring,  the  men  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  who  have  come 
there  to  fish,  board  and  lodge  in  the 
homes  of  those  who  live  near  by.  The 
women  take  care  of  such  guests  and  in 
that  way  help  to  swell  the  income  of  the 
household. 

On  Sunday  no  fishing  is  carried  on 
except  in  cases  of  emergency.  In  the 
villages,  near  the  larger  fishing  grounds, 
small  chapels  are  freciuently  built,  and 
Sunday  services  are  conducted  by  the 
school  teachers  or  some  other  respected 
person;  then  the  weather-beaten,  daring 
fishermen,  who  know  that  their  work 
places  their  lives  in  daily  danger,  unite 
in  singing  praises  to  the  Lord  of  man, 
and  ocean,  and  fish. 

The  lives  of  fishermen  seem  hard  and 
cheerless,  and  so  they  would  be,  were  it 
not  that  their  natures  are  touched  by  the 
great  revelation  that  comes  to  everyone 
who  is  in  daily  contact  with  nature,  and 
who  therefore  rises  above  the  artificial- 
ities and  conventionalities  of  modern 
life. 

John  A.    Widtsoe. 
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HEALED  AT  HER  BAPTISM. 


HE  following  extract  is  from  a 
letter  of  President  Joseph  E. 
Robinson,  of  the  California  Mis- 


sion: 


"One  incident  occurred  on  November 
3rd,  at  San  Francisco,  that  has  caused 
some  attention  and  has  been  a  source 
of  joy  to  us.  A  Mrs.  Laura  (Mansell) 
Wilson,  niece  of  President  Zechariah 
Taylor,  and  in  her  ninety-third  year, 
was  baptized.  She  is  a  very  large  and 
remarkably  well-preserved  woman,  but 
for  nearly  three  years  past  has  been  using 
crutches  because  of  an  accident  to  one 
of   her   limbs.     She  has  not  been  able 


to  even  get  up  out  of  her  chair  without 
assistance,  but  immediately  upon  her 
baptism  walked  out  of  the  water  up 
several  steps,  peremptorily  refusing  any 
assistance,  and  then  walked  two  blocks 
to  the  street  car,  got  on  it  alone,  and 
has  not  used  her  crutches  since-  In 
fact,  she  tried  to  give  them  away  at  the 
baths  where  she  was  baptized,  but  the 
Elders  carried  them  home  for  her.  She 
has  but  one  relative  left,  a  grand-daugh- 
ter, who  was  much  opposed  to  her  bap- 
tism, but  now  rejoices  with  us  in  the 
wondrous  blessing  that  has  come  to 
her  grandmother." 


PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL  IN  GERMANY. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MORMON  ELDER. 


Xif  ANY  young  men  when  called  up- 
I      on  missions  now-a-days  are  un- 

^^^J  der  the  impression  that  their 
power  and  influence  over  men  and  audi- 
ences, while  preaching  the  Gospel,  de- 
pend upon  the  clothing  that  they  wear 
and  upon  dignity  of  bearing  and  sancti- 
monious appearance  of  countenance. 
Some  even  have  a  foolish  desire  to  add 
"Reverend"  to  their  names,  thinking 
thereby  to  add  weight  and  character  to 
their  work.  Experience  has  taught  the 
Elders  of  Israel  that  it  is  not  the  minis- 
terial garb  nor  the  assumed  dignity  of 
bearing  that  gives  this  power  and  influ- 
ence to  the  work,  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  given  them  through  the  Priest- 
hood of  God,  by  one  having  authority, 
and  further  strengthened  by  faith  and 
good  works.       It  is  this  I  desire  to  illus- 


trate in  my  visit  to  Dr.  Blumenthal,  the 
great  German  divine.  The  minister  who 
sent  me  and  paid  my  way,  said:  "He  is 
a  broad-souled  man  and  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  you,"  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
stating  in  the  beginning  of  this  article 
that  I  found  him  just  such  a  man. 

I  arrived  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
morning  meeting,  held  in  a  beautiful 
chapel,  erected  by  Dr.  Blumenthal  him- 
self from  his  own  means  and  for  the 
benefit  of  his  hearers,  who  flocked  there 
by  the  hundreds,  some  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  notes  for  future  sermons,  others 
out  of  curiosity  to  hear  the  famous 
speaker,  and  still  others  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  divine  touch  of  his 
hand  to  heal  them  of  some  bodily  ail- 
ment; for  Dr.  Blumenthal  claimed  to 
have  the  power  to  heal  the   sick   by  the 
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touch  of  his  hand  as  the  apostles  did  of 
old.  This  last  class  even  came  and  took 
up  their  abode  with  him  in  a  building 
especially  erected  for  this  purpose  from 
his  own  means.  There  were  about  two 
hundred  in  attendance  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  him. 

Dr.  Blumenthal  is  a  man  of  tine 
physique,  of  the  Brigham  Young  type, 
and  the  sermon  which  he  delivered  on 
this  occasion  was  full  of  good,  sound 
advice,  and  reminded  me  much  oi  that 
great  leader;  and  while  listening  to  him 
I  could  not  help  but  wish  in  my  heart 
that  he  might  be  clothed  with  the  holy 
priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  his 
words  might  carry  yet  greater  conviction 
to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  sermon  he  invited  all 
who  wished  to  speak  to  him  or  who  were 
suffering  from  bodily  ailments  to  arrange 
themselves  in  line  in  front  of  his  office 
door.  P'ully  two  hundred  awaited  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  this  privilege. 

I  felt  that  this  was  my  chance,  so  I 
took  up  my  position  about  half  way 
down  the  column.  The  door  was  opened 
and  gradually  the  line  of  march  was 
taken  up.  I  soon  discovered  him  seated 
in  the  middle  of  his  room  in  a  large 
arm-chair.  As  each  one  passed  in  turn 
through  the  door  those  in  the  file  be- 
hind would  stand  still  in  front  of  the 
door,  and  the  head  one  would  await  the 
next  chance  to  be  ushered  into  his  pres- 
ence. My  turn  came  at  last,  and  I 
naturally  wondered  how  I,  a  Mormon 
missionary,  would  be  received,  and  what 
I  would  say.  To  my  surprise  the  mo- 
ment I  stepped  through  the  door  he  un- 
consciously, as  it  appeared  to  me,  rose 
to  his  feet  and,  with  both  hands  ex- 
tended, came  to  meet  me  as  though  he 
had  been  awaiting  me  and  had  known 
me  for  years.  He  cordially  asked  me 
what  he  could  do  for  me.  My  general 
method   was   to   introduce  myself  as  a 


"Minister  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,"  leaving  the  name 
"Mormon"  to  be  introduced  after  a 
proper  explanation  had  been  made;  but 
on  this  occasion  I  felt  impressed  to  make 
myself  known  at  once  as  a  "Mormon" 
missionary  sent  out  to  preach  the  true 
Gospel  of  Christ,  as  restored  through 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  stood  nonplussed  but  gathering 
histhoughts  he  replied:  "You  are  the  very 
man  I  have  been  wanting  to  see,  for  I 
want  to  learn  something  of  your  Church 
of  which  I  have  heard  so  much."  He 
bade  me  to  be  seated,  remarking  at  the 
same  time,  "I  will  send  these  people 
away  so  that  we  can  have  a  pleasant 
conversation  together."  He  then,  in- 
stead of  remaining  seated  as  before, 
stepped  to  the  door  and  one  by  one 
with  a  friendly  greeting  either  pro- 
nounced a  blessing  upon  the  afflicted 
ones  or  dismissed  the  curious  with  a 
pleasant  shake  of  the  hand.  This  done 
he  came  and  seated  himself  in  front  of 
me  with  the  remark ;  "Now,  Mr.  Moench, 
I  want  to  hear  from  you  on  two  points: 
You  people  out  there  believe  in  revela- 
tion; we  do  not  believe  in  it  any  more — 
but,"  checking  himself  instantly,  he  con- 
tinued—  "I  dare  not  say  that  because  I 
claim  to  heal  the  sick  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands  and  I  could  not  do  that  if  God 
were  not  with  me;  however,  I  would 
like  to  hear  you  upon  that  subject  and 
also  upon  polygamy."  He  told  me  fur- 
ther that  he  had  about  half  an  hour  to 
spare,  at  that  time  luncheon  would  be 
served,  and  immediately  afterwards  he 
had  another  appointment.  Hence  he 
would  be  pleased  to  have  me  explain 
these  two  points  within  that  time.  I, 
therefore,  expounded  them  as  briefly  as 
I  could,  and  when  I  concluded  my  re- 
marks he  said:  "Mr.  Moench,  your  views 
on  revelation  are  perfectly  remarkable 
and  correct  and  fully  sustained  by  the 
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Scriptures;  and  as  far  as  your  polygamy 
is  concerned,  it  is  as  much  higher  than 
ours,"  using  a  Scriptural  phrase,  "as  the 
heavens  are  higher  that  the  earth.  I 
,have  always  been  impressed  that  there 
were  some  higher  motives  governing 
your  Church  than  what  the  world  gen- 
erally gives  you  credit  for."  He  then 
invited  me  to  luncheon  with  him,  and  to 
my  surprise  placed  me  by  his  side,  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  introduced  me  to 
the  most  prominent  guests  as  a  "Mor- 
mon" missionary  from  Utah.  I  had  to 
answer  many  questions  as  to  our  doc- 
trmes  and  belief,  and  was  enabled  to 
dispel  many  incorrect  views  entertained 
concerning  our  people  and  our  religion. 
Before  departing,  he  urged  me  to  leave 
some  of  our  tracts  and  books  with  him, 
as  he  wished  to  more  perfectly  inform 
himself  concerning  us  as  a  people  and 
our  religious  views. 

Now,  I  have  frequently  asked  myself 
the    question,   why  was  this  honor  con- 


ferred upon  me.-"  Why  did  he  uncon- 
sciously rise  to  his  feet  to  meet  me  when 
I  approached,  while  with  the  others  he 
remained  seated.''  It  could  not  be  the 
clothing  that  I  wore,  for  the  coat  was 
simply  a  common  business  sack  coat  of 
an  ordinary  character  and  appearance, 
while  others  in  front  of  me  were  attired 
in  the  best  of  dress  suits  and  according 
to  the  latest  style,  with  rich  jewelry 
adorning  their  linen  fronts  and  glittering 
upon  their  fingers.  To  me  there  was 
but  one  explanation:  It  was  simply  the 
power  of  the  Priesthood,  bestowed  upon 
me  by  those  in  authority,  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise  which  the  Lord 
gives  to  every  missionary  that  goes  out 
in  His  name  to  preach  the  Gospel,  "I 
will  go  before  you  and  I  will  be  your  rear- 
ward." When  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  companion  of  a  man  he  is  sure  to  be 
respected  and  his  influence  will  be  felt. 

L.  F.  Moench. 
(to  be  continued.) 


AFTER  MANY  YEARS. 


(continued  from  page  713.) 


'TT*  HE    next   morning  Mr.   Harding 
*    I    sent  word  to  the  bank  that  he 

^^»^l  would  not  be  down  that  day  as 
he  had  other  business  to  attend  to,  then 
shutting  himself  up  in  the  library  told 
himself  that  once  and  for  all  he  must 
settle  this  affair  which  was  troubling 
him  so  much.  He  had  spent  a  bad 
night,  haunting  dreams  had  come  to 
disturb  his  rest,  and  he  had  risen  from 
his  bed  tired  and  unrefreshed. 

Among  his  wide  circle  of  business  and 


social  friends,  Edward  Harding  was 
known  as  a  perfectly  just,  honorable 
man;  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow- 
men,  there  were  none  who  could  say  he 
had  ever  dealt  anything  but  fairly  and 
honestly  by  them.  By  nature  he  was 
sympathetic  and  kind-hearted,  always 
ready  and  willing  to  help  the  needy,  or 
befriend  the  friendless.  Therefore  those 
who  thought  they  knew  him  best  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
stern  unforgiving  spirit  which  at   times 
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he  had  evinced,  by  his  looks  and  man- 
ner, since  the  conversation  which  he  had 
held  with  the  man,  James  Conl.v,  on  the 
previous  day,  for  few  there  were,  beside 
himself  who  knew  what  just  cause  he 
had  for  so  doing. 

As  he  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the 
apartment,  thoughtful,  undecided  still, 
there  came  to  him  without,  the  sound  of 
sweet,  childish  laughter,  and  glancing 
through  the  open  window,  saw  that  it 
came  from  his  little  daughter  Marjorie, 
who  was  romping  with  her  dog  on  the 
lawn. 

To  Edward  Harding  and  his  wife, 
there  had  been  born  but  two  children, 
graceful,  bright-eyed  Leone,  and  little 
nine-year-old  Marjorie,  who,  in  her  lov- 
ing, gentle  way,  ruled  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  her,  but  perhaps  the  one  who 
loved  her  best  was  her  father. 

Dearer  to  the  heart  of  the  influential 
banker  than  all  the  wealth  which  the 
world  contained  was  his  little  blue-eyed 
daughter;  to  him  she  seemed  like  a  link 
between  himself  and  a  better  life. 

Many  times,  as  he  looked  into  the 
clear,  honest  eyes  of  the  little  girl  he 
thought  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
him  to  do  a  wrong,  or  wicked  thing,  and 
afterwards  meet  that  trusting,  childish 
gaze  unflinchingly. 

For  several  moments  he  stood  watch- 
ing her  as  with  the  innocent  grace  of 
childhood  she  chased  up  and  down  with 
the  huge  animal  by  her  side;  a  fond, 
tender  look  taking  the  place  of  the 
troubled  expression  in  his  eyes.  Then, 
like  an  inspiration,  there  came  to  his 
mind  the  words,  "Tell  your  trouble  to 
the  child,  and  let  her  decide  for  you." 
No  sooner  did  the  thought  come  to  him 
than  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  it. 

Tapping  lightly  upon  the  window,  he 
called,  "Come  in,  Marjorie, ^papa  wants 
you." 

Immediately  the  child  obeyed.    Leav- 


ing her  faithful  playfellow  behind,  she 
came  quickly  into  the  room,  and  stood 
beside  her  father's  chair.  "What  is  it, 
daddy .''"  she  asked, — daddy  being  a  sort 
of  endearing  term,  which  she  sometimes 
used  when  addressing  her  father. 

"You  have  been  playing  too  hard,  lit- 
tle one,"  he  answered,  passing  his  hand 
over  the  small,  flushed  face.  "Would 
you  like  papa  to 'tell  you  a  story.''" 

"A  story?     Oh  yes!"  delightedly. 

"Then  sit  here  where  I  can  see  you 
best,"  moving  a  footstool  close  to  where 
he  sat.  Marjorie  seated  herself  upon 
it,  then  with  her  hands  resting  on  his 
knee  sat  looking  expectantly  up  into  his 
face. 

"Please  begin,  papa,"  she  said  at 
length,  after  he  had  sat  for  what  to  her 
seemed  a  very  long  time  with  his  hand 
covering  his  eyes. 

"Very  well,  Marjorie.  Papa  was 
thinking  how  to  tell  it  best,"  said  Mr. 
Harding.  "Now  listen.  Once  there 
lived  far,  far  away  from  here  a  man  whom 
we  shall  call  Mr.  Lovell.  This  man 
owned  a  large  farm,  of  which  he  was 
very  proud  for  he  had  earned  it  all  him- 
self, and  had  worked  very  hard  upon  it 
until  it  was  considered  one  of  the  finest 
places  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"Mr.  Lovell  had  two  sons,  the  elder 
was  called  Henry,  the  younger  one  Ed- 
ward or  Ned  for  short.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  am  telling  you,  pet,  Henry  was 
about  eighteen,  and  Ned  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

"Henry  was  always  his  father's  favor- 
ite; a  sedate,  industrious  young  fellow, 
who  seldom  talked  much  to  anyone,  go- 
ing quietly  about  his  work,  which  he  al- 
ways did  well;  perfectly  content  with 
the  monotonous,  plodding  life  which  he 
led,  or  at  least  he  seemed  content  for  he 
never  complained. 

"Ned,  he  was  different.  To  him  the 
endless   task   of  hoeing,    weeding,    and 
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digging  always  wanting  to  be  done 
seemed  like  drudgery,  and  he  shirked  it 
whenever  he  could  get  a  chance  to  do 
so.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  in  the 
first  place  for  his  father's  dislike  of  him, 
but  I  do  not  know  To  the  boy  himself 
it  seemed  that  as  far  back  as  he  could 
remember,  he  had  never  received  any- 
thing from  his  father  but  harsh,  unkind 
words  in  return  for  anything  which  he 
tried  to  do,  no  matter  if  it  were  done 
well  or  not,  while  for  Henry  there  were 
only  words  of  praise  and  loving  kind- 
ness. I  cannot  tell  why  this  was,  but 
the  injustice  of  it  was  impressed  upon 
Ned's  mind  even  when  he  was  a  child. 

"There  was  no  encouragement  ever 
given  him  to  do  his  work  well,  and  after 
a  time  he  found  it  did  no  good  to  try, 
and  did  so  no  more.  This  of  course 
made  his  father  call  him  shiftless,  and 
la^y,  and  many  other  things  which 
were  untrue  of  him,  for  Ned  was  not 
lazy,  but  farm  life  was  irksome  to  him, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  fault- 
finding and  reproaches. 

"If  his  father  had  ever  shown  that  he 
cared  for  him,  or  taken  any  interest  in 
his  welfare,  it  might  all  have  been  dif- 
ferent, but  he  did  not,  and  as  it  was,  the 
boy  grew  daily  more  heedless  and  wild, 
caring  little  for  correction  or  restraint  of 
any  kind.  What  is  it,  Marjorie.''"  asked 
Mr.  Harding,  for  the  little  girl  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  grave,  puzzled  eyes. 

"Please  papa,  do  not  talk  such  big 
words.      I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"Oh,  I  forgot  I  was  talking  to  a  little 
girl,  pet,"  smiled  the  child's  father, 
"Papa  isn't  a  ver}'  good  story  teller,  is 
he.''  But  I  will  try  and  make  it  plainer 
to  you,  for  I  want  you  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  my  story.  You  see,  this 
Mr.  Lovell  never  cared  much  for  his 
youngest  son,  but  was  always  praising 
Henry,  and  holding  up  his  work  and 
conduct   as   an  example   for  Ned  to  fol- 


low, and  hearing  this  so  often,  the  boy, 
after  a  time,  grew  almost  to  hate  the 
sound  of  his  brother's  name. 

"Can  you  wonder  then  Marjorie,  that 
living  like  this,  the  boys  had  little  love 
for  each  other;  that  Henry  was  boastful 
and  vain,  while  Ned  was  careless  and 
negligent.''  Thej'  never  talked  together, 
nor  owned  things  in  common  as  brothers 
so  near  the  same  age  generally  do. 
Sometimes  they  would  work  side  by  side 
in  the  field  for  hours  without  speaking  a 
word  to  each  other,  or  if  they  did  speak, 
perhaps  it  would  only  be  to  quarrel,  for 
Ned  had  a  quick,  hasty  temper,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  the  world  that 
Henry  seemed  to  like  better,  than  to 
provoke  him  into  a  passion,  and  then  sit 
and  laugh,  and  mock  at  him. 

"Not  always,  though,  could  he  do  this, 
for  sometimes  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he.would  not  get  angry,  and  went  on  with 
his  work,  whistling  as  loud  as  he  could 
to  drown  the  sound  of  his  brother's 
taunting  words,  until  finding  his  temper 
giving  way,  would  throw  down  his  hoe 
and  strike  across  the  fields  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  the  meadows  or  fish- 
ing in  the  river.  At  such  times  he  knew 
full  well  that  Henry,  in  his  sly  way, 
would  report  his  conduct  to  their  father, 
and  that  punishment  awaited  him  when 
he  reached  home. 

"Ned  had  one  friend,  though,  whose 
love  never  failed  him,  and  that  was  his 
mother.  Ah,  Marjorie,  such  a  good, 
loving  mother  she  was!  I  think  no  boy 
ever  had  a  better  one.  She  understood 
wild  Ned  as  no  one  else  could.  She 
never  thought  him  lazy  or  worthless  as 
did  his  father,  but  loved  and  trusted 
him  always,  entering  into  all  his  boyish 
plans  for  the  future,  and  encouraging 
him  in  every  way  to  do  what  was  right. 
Many  times  did  she  stand  between  him 
and  his  father's  anger,  shielding  him 
from  the  consequences  of  some  neglect- 
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ed  duty,  or  other  misdemeanor,  and  in 
return  for  all  this  the  boy  loved  her  with 
all  his  heart. 

"There  was  nothing  in  the  world 
which  he  would  not  have  tried  to  do  to 
please  his  mother;  it  was  for  her  sake 
that  he  tried  to  check  his  unruly  temper 
when  tormented  by  his  brother,  knowing 
how  it  grieved  her  to  have  them  quarrel. 

"When  Ned  was  about  sixteen  years 
■old  his  mother  was  taken  sick,  and  after 
a  short  illness,  died.  Ah,  little  one,  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  sorrow  that  meant 
for  poor  Ned.  He  never  spoke  about 
it  to  anyone,  never  mentioned  his  moth- 
er's name,  but  it  often  seemed  to  him  as 
if  he  must  die, too,  so  lonely  was  his  life 
without  her.  Unnoticed  by  anyone  in 
the  house  he  took  a  little,  old  rocking 
chair  from  his  mother's  room,  in  which 
■she  used  to  sit  of  an  evening,  and  carried 
it  up  into  the  barn  loft.  Here,  unknown 
to  anyone  he  spent  many  an  hour,  kneel- 
ing before  the  chair,  his  head  resting  on 
the  faded  old  cushion,  grieving  for  the 
only  true  friend  he  had  ever  had  in  the 
world. 

For  some  time  after  his  mother's 
•death,  Ned's  father  was  much  kinder 
to  him.  Perhaps  the  sight  of  the  boy's 
•deep  grief  touched  his  heart,  I  do  not 
know,  anyway  for  a  little  while  he  was 
very  good  to  him.  But  this  did  not  last 
long,  soon  everything  was  the  same  as 
before,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  that 
Ned  was  seldom  asked  to  do  anything 
now;  no  one  seeming  to  care  what  the 
boy  did  with  himself  or  his  time,  which 
gave  him  the  impression  that  everyone 
thought  him  too  worthless  to  notice. 

"There  was  no  one  now  to  grieve  if 
he  went  wrong,  and  his  home  life  being 
so  unattractive,  Ned  got  into  the  habit 
of  going  out  nights  with  a  set  of  roueh 
young  fellows  living  in  the  village,  with 
whom  he  had  lately  become  acquainted. 
These  boys  were  not  exactly  wicked  but 


were  fast  becoming  so,  and  in  the  wild, 
reckless  spirit  which  now  seemed  to 
possess  him,  Ned  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  mischievous,  uncouth 
element  with  which  he  found  himself 
surrounded,  soon  becoming  a  sort  of 
leader  among  them. 

"In  some  way  Henry  managed  to  hear 
all  about  the  mischief  which  the  boys 
planned  and  carried  out  in  their  nightly- 
excursions  through  the  village,  and  he 
was  very  careful  to  tell  his  father  all 
about  it,  especially  his  brother's  part  in 
it,  which  was  very  bad,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  the  way  he  put  it.  So  now,  when- 
ever Ned  came  home  he  always  met 
with  frowning,  angry  looks,  although  no 
one  ever  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
course  he  was  taking. 

"The  dark  looks  did  not  affect  him 
much,  for  he  was  fast  learning  to  care 
very  little  how  much  he  displeased  his 
father  by  his  conduct;  the  only  one 
whose  displeasure  gave  him  pain  was 
gone.  He  seldom  visited  the  rocking 
chair  in  the  loft  now;  he  knew  he  was 
not  doing  as  his  mother  would  have 
wished  him  to  do,  and  somehow  the  old 
chair  seemed  like  a  reproach  to  him. 

One  day,  in  the  early  part  of  summer, 
Mr.  Lovell  told  Ned  he  was  to  go  with 
his  brother  into  the  field,  and  help  hoe 
the  corn.  Ned  did  so,  and  all  the  morn- 
ing he  and  Henry  worked  along  without 
saying  much  to  each  other,  for  Henry 
had  one  of  his  sulky  spells,  and  Ned  was 
busy  thinking  out  a  plan  for  mischief 
which  he  had  in  his  head. 

"The  sun  was  getting  low  in  the  west 
when  Henry  began  in  the  old  tantaliz- 
ing, teazing  way  to  talk  to  Ned,  say- 
ing everything  he  could  think  of  to 
torment  his  hot-headed  brother.  Ned 
set  his  teeth  together,  determined  that 
for  this  once,  at  least,  he  would  not  give 
Henry  the  satisfaction  of  having  him 
get    angry   at   him,    so   he   whistled  and 
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sang  very  loud,  that  he  might  not  hear 
what  his  brother  was  saying.  But  the 
louder  he  sang  the  louder  Henry  jeer-ed 
and  mocked  at  him,  and  at  last  began 
to  twit  him  about  the  old  rocking  chair 
which  he  had  accidentally  discovered  in 
the  loft. 

"Ned  heard  him  and  his  face  flushed 
a  dark  red.  He  thought  no  more  about 
keeping  his  temper,  but  leaning  on  his 
hoe,  cried  out  excitedly:  'You've  said 
enough,  Henry  Lovell,  and  if  you  don't 
stop  I'll  make  you  sorry.' 

"Now,  Henry  was  a  strong,  heavy- 
built  young  fellow,  and  the  idea  of  his 
slim,  young  brother  making  him  sorry 
for  anything  which  he  had  done,  seemed 
to  amuse  him  very  much,  for  throwing 
back  his  head  he  laughed  long  and  loud; 
then  stopping  he  caught  up  a  handful  of 
loose  dirt  and  threw  it  insultingly  into 
his  brother's  flushed  angry  face. 

"This  was  too  much  for  Ned,  and  with 
a  bound  he  jumped  over  the  rows  of 
young  corn  between  them  and  raising 
his  hoe  he  struck  at  Henry  with  all  the 
strength  which  he  possessed.  Quickly 
Henry  raised  his  arm  to  ward  off  the 
blow  and  caught  it  on  his  naked  wrist, 
where  it  cut  a  deep  gash  from  which  the 
blood  streamed,  dripping  on  the  long 
blades  of  corn  and  on  the  ground.  Henry 
sank  to  his  knees,  holding  his  wrist  with 
his  other  hand,  his  face  very  white. 

"At  sight  of  the  blood  Ned's  anger 
vanished,  and  terror  stricken,  he  drop- 
ped his  hoe  and,  catching  his  brother  by 
the  arm,  cried  out:  'Oh!  Henry,  have 
I  hurt  you  very  much.'  I  did  not  mean 
to  do  it,  indeed  I  did  not.  Oh,  I  am  so 
sorry,  believe  me,  Henry,  so  sorry!'  but 
his  brother  pushed  him  away,  saying  in 
a  harsh  voice:  'Don't  you  dare  touch 
me  again.  You'll  see,  I'll  make  you 
sorry  for  this  the  longest  day  you  live;' 
and  rising  to  his  feet  he  struck  across  the 
fields  towards  home. 


"After  he  had  gone  Ned  tried  to  keep 
on  with  his  work  but  to  his  excited  fancy 
it  seemed  that  there  was  blood  on  the 
corn  wherever  he  looked,  and  his  heart 
was  sad  and  troubled.  He  longed,  yet 
feared  to  go  to  the  house  to  see  how 
badly  Henry  was  hurt.  At  last,  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  beginning  to 
deepen,  he  went  home.  His  father  and 
brother  were  waiting  for  him,  Henry 
with  his  wrist  bound  up  and  a  sulky  look 
on  his  face. 

"Ned  knew  that  his  father  would  be 
angry  with  him,  but  he  did  not  expect 
the  wild  storm  of  wrath  with  which  he 
met  him  at  the  door.  It  seemed  to  the 
boy  as  if  his  father  had  saved  up  all  the 
harsh,  wicked  words  he  had  ever  heard 
that  he  might  heap  them  all  upon  his 
head  at  that  time.  He  would  listen  to 
nothing  that  Ned  tried  to  tell  him,  be- 
lieving only  Henry's  side  of  the  story. 
I  will  not  tell  you  all  that  was  said  and 
done,  little  one,  except  that  Mr.  Lovell 
told  Ned  he  must  leave  home,  that  he 
never  wanted  to  see  his  face  nor  hear  the 
sound  of  his  voice  again.  And  so,  Mar- 
jorie,  about  an  hour  later,  with  a  few 
clothes  tied  up  into  a  small  bundle,  Ned- 
left  the  house. 

"His  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears, 
and,  as  he  stumbled  along  past  the  barn 
in  the  darkness,  he  turned,  and  going  up 
into  the  loft,  knelt  with  a  full  heart  for 
a  long,  last  time  before  his  mother's, 
old  chair.  With  his  face  pressed  into 
the  soft  cushions,  he  wondered  if  she- 
could  see  him  now,  and  if  she  knew  of 
the  trouble  which  had  come  upon  him; 
then  picking  up  his  bundle  he  passed  out 
into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  friend- 
less, homeless  and  alone." 

Mr.  Harding  ceased  speaking,  and 
seeming  for  the  time  to  have  forgotten 
the  child's  presence,  sat  very  quiet  with 
his  head  resting  on  his  hand.  Patiently 
Marjorie  waited,  then  touching  her  fath- 
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er's  dark  hair,  softly  asked,  "And  what 
became  of  poor  Ned,  papa?" 

Mr.  Harding  roused 'himself,  smiling 
somewhat  sadly  into  the  little  girl's 
eager  face.  "Where  was  I,  pet?"  he 
asked.  "Oh,  yes,  I  know.  Ah,  Mar- 
jorie,  that  was  a  sad  time  for  poor  Ned. 
In  his  efforts  to  iind  work  he  wandered 
far,  far  away  from  the  town  where  he 
was  born,  and  drifting  about  among 
strangers,  had  a  very  hard  time  to  get 
along.  It  was  a  wonder  that  he  did  not 
go  to  the  bad,  for  his  temptatibns  to  do 
wrong  were  sometimes  very  great.  Many 
times  he  nearly  perished  with  hunger 
and  cold;  but  something  seemed  to  keep 
him  straight — perhaps  it  was  the  thought 
of  his  mother — and  after  a  time  he  found 
a  friend. 

"A  kind  old  man  took  him  in  and 
gave  him  employment  in  his  office,  and 
after  that  Ned's  troubles  seemed  to  be 
ended,  for  this  good  old  friend  took  a 
great  liking  to  him,  helping  him  in 
many  ways  and  treating  him  as  if  he 
were  his  son. 

"Swiftly  the  years  passed  away,  and 
Ned  grew  to  be  a  man — a  prosperous 
business  man,  who  seemed  to  do  well  in 
all  his  undertakings.  But  better,  far 
far  better  than  all  the  wealth  in  the 
world,  heaven  gave  to  him  a  dear,  loving 
wife  and  sweet  little  children  who  were 
very  dear  to  him,  and  in  the  blessed  at- 
mosphere of  home  love  by  which  he 
was  now  surrounded,  he  forgot  to  think 
of  the  trials  of  his  bo>hood,  forgot  to 
brood  over  the  injustice  of  father  and 
brother,  or  if  he  thought  of  it  at  all,  it 
only  came  like  the  memory  of  a  bad 
dream,  past  and  gone. 

"In  all  the  years  which  had  passed 
away  since  he  left  home,  he  had  heard 
no  news  of  his  folks,  did  not  even  know 
if  they  were  still  alive  or  not.  But  one 
day,  Marjorie,  he  came  across  a  man 
who    had    lived    near   them   for  years. 


and  through  him  Ned  heard  all  about 
them. 

"The  man  told  him  that  trouble  and 
misfortune  had  come  to  Mr.  Lovell,who, 
of  course,  was  now  an  old  man.  He  had 
given  the  beautiful  old  farm  and  every- 
thing he  owned  in  the  world  to  Henry, 
who  afterwards  illtreated  him  shame- 
fully, even  begrudging  him  a  shelter  be- 
neath the  old  home  roof,  and  by  his  un- 
kindness  nearly  breaking  his  father's 
heart.  But  worse  than  all  this,  Mar- 
jorie, the  man  said  that  old  Mr.  Lovell, 
after  a  long  spell  of  sickness,  had  lost 
his  eyesight;  think  of  it,  child,  left  in 
his  old  age  with  no  one  who  was  willing" 
to  take  care  of  him;  never  again  to  see 
the  light  of  day,  or  this  beautiful  world 
of  ours,  but,  poor  old  man,  friendless, 
helpless  and  blind," 

Again  Mr.  Harding  paused  in  the  nar- 
ration of  his  story,  and  again  little  Mar- 
jorie stood  breathlessly  waiting  for  him 
to  go  on.  "And  what  next,  papa?"  she 
at  length  whispered. 

"Nothing,  little  one,  that  is  all,  I 
think,"  slowly  answered  her  father,  the 
troubled  look  again  in  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  surely  not  all,  papa!  Do  tell  me 
the  rest,  coaxed  the  child.  "What 
did  Ned  do?  Went  and  helped  his  poor 
old  father,  didn't  he?" 

"I  do  not  know,  pet.  You  see  it  was 
hard  for  Ned  to  forgive  the  wrong  and 
injustice  done  him  years  ago.  His  father 
had  never  loved  him,  had  told  him  so  on 
that  wretched  night  when  he  sent  him 
from  home.  Why  should  he  help  him 
now?" 

The  child  turned  away,  a  disappointed 
look  on  her  rosy  face.  "I  don't  call 
that  a  bit  good  story,  papa,"  she  pouted, 
and,  picking  up  her  hat  from  the  floor, 
started  to  leave  the  room. 

"Wait  a  moment,  Marjorie,"  catching 
her  by  the  dress,  he  drew  her  close  to 
his   side   again.     "What   do  you  think 
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Ned  ought  to  have  done?  Think,  child, 
if  papa  had  never  loved  you,  had  always 
been  cross  and  unkind  to  you,  even  send- 
ing you  from  home  to  live  always  among 
strangers,  and  then,  when  poverty  and 
trouble  came  upon  him,  think,  little  one, 
what  would  you  do?" 
-    But  Marjorie  shook  her  head. 

"I  can't  think  like  that,"  she  answered 
earnestly,  "because,  don't  you  see," 
smiling  archly  up  into  his  face,  "my 
papa  could  not  be  so  bad.  Do  you  think 
he  could  be  so  cruel  to  his  little  girl?" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  fervently  answered 
her  father.  But  just  suppose  that  it 
could  be  true,  Marjorie,  what  would  you 
do?"  he  persisted. 

"I  will  tell  you,  papa."  With  loving 
little  hands  she  drew  his  face  close  down 
to  hers,  and  with  her  blue  eyes  looking 


straight  into  his,  said:  "If  I  were  Ned 
I  should  go  and  find  my  poor  old  father 
and  forgive  him  all  the  bad  things  he 
had  done  to  me.  Then  I  should  bring 
him  home  and  be  so  good  and  kind  to 
him  that  he  could  not  help  loving  me.  I 
should  feed  him  and  clothe  him  and 
warm  him  by  the  fire,  and  take  care  of 
him  always,  and  love  him,  too,  because 
you  see,"  caressing  his  face  with  her 
fingers,  "no  matter  how  bad  and  wicked 
he  had  been,  he  would  still  be  my  very 
own  daddy." 

Mr.  Harding's  eyes  were  moist  and  his 
lips  trembled  as  he  bent  and  kissed  the 
sweet,  rosy  face. 

"Heaven  bless  you,  little  one,"  he 
said,  "it  shall  be  as  you  say." 

Jennie  Rolerts. 
(to  be  continued  ) 


GOING  TO  CONFERENCE. 


I 


N  the    early   days   of    Utah   who 
does  not   remember   Conference 

time  ?        When   the    Latter-day 

Samts  first  settled  in  the  mountain  vales 
and  then  scattered  abroad  some  of  the 
most  pleasurable  e.xperiences  were  these 
reunions  of  Church  members  in  April 
and  October. 

For  several  months  prior  to  these 
semi-annual  gatherings  the  Saints  would 
work  and  plan,  and  as  the  time  of  de- 
parture drew  near  the  farmer  would 
clean  and  repair  his  harness,  the  horses 
would  be  e.xtra  well-fed,  wagon  covers 
washed  and  mended,  every  bolt  in  the 
wagon  was  carefully  tested,  food  cooked 
in    abundance   and    stored   in  the  indis- 


pensable "grub  box,"  and  quilts  were 
made  and  piled  in  the  wagon  for  the 
travelers  to  recline  on  by  day  and  to 
furnish  beds  at  night. 

At  the  appointed  starting  time,  hus- 
band, wife  and  some  of  the  older  chil- 
dren would  crowd  into  the  wagon  and,  at 
the  crack  of  the  whip,  the  team  started 
and  thus  commenced  the  journey  to 
conference;  the  travelers  being  followed 
by  the  hearty  good  byes  from  the  less 
fortunate  ones  left  at  home. 

At  numerous  stages  friends  were  met 
who  hospitably  entertained  the  travelers, 
and  when  Salt  Lake  was  reached  who 
can  describe  the  happ)-  scenes  when  old 
acquaintances  clasped  each  other  by  the 
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hand  and  recounted  again  and  again 
stories  ot  by-gone  days  ! 

Conference  in  New  Zealand  is  char- 
acterized by  many  similar  scenes,  though 
the  preparations  cover  a  longer  period. 

The  annual  gatherings  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  Maoridom  are  usually  held 
in  various  parts  of  the  North  Island. 
At  times  there  is  a  lively  competition 
for  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  Saints. 


High  class  literature  describing  the 
enthusiastic  and  energetic.  Upon  re- 
turning home  the  members  of  the  tribe 
are  called  together. 

In  many  cases  conference  houses  must 
be  specially  erected  or  a  large  tent  se- 
cured— potatoes  and  kumaras  (sweet 
potatoes)  must  be  planted,  and  for  at 
least  one  year  the  hospitable  natives  are 
industriously  at  work  preparing  for  the 
"hui  tau." 


THE    MARQUEE    IN    WHICH    THE    CONFERENCE    SERVICES    WERE    HELD. 


numerous  attractions  and  advantages  of 
each  location  may  not  be  circulated  as 
freely  as  at  the  recent  Elks  Convention 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  the  Maoris  are 
just  as  diligent  among  their  friends  ad- 
vocating their  respective  districts  and 
kaingas,  or  villages. 

As  soon  as  a  decision  has  been  arrived 
at,  the  successful   ones  are  exceedingly 


Cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  are  brought  in 
and  the  number  required  selected,  fat- 
tened and  kept  near  at  hand  for  the  au- 
spicious event. 

Native  damsels  are  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  tables,  and  they  adorn  them- 
selves as  proudly  as  would  their  more 
favored  sisters. 

The  cooks   arrange  their  kitchens  in 
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■the  open  air;  the  overs  are  built,  or 
rather  unearthed.  This  strange  term 
requires  e.xplanation. 

The  Maori  oven  is  simply  a  hole  in  the 
ground.  After  digging  it  the  required 
size  suitable  wood  is  selected  and  a  fire 
built  therein.  Rocks  are  placed  upon 
the  burning  wood  and  these  in  a  short 
time  become  intensely  hot.  At  a  given 
signal  the  pit  is  hurriedly  emptied,  the 
fire  and  rocks  being  scooped  or  thrown 
out.  After  all  the  ashes  have  been  re- 
moved, the  rocks  are  thrown  back, 
sacking  and  cloths  are  placed  over  them 
and  the  oven  is  ready.  Potatoes,  kum- 
aras  and  other  vegetables  are  placed  in 
the  hole  or  pit,  according  to  the  number 
of  guests  to  be  feasted.  On  the  vege- 
tables are  placed  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
fish,  etc.  Clean  cloths  are  carefully  laid 
over  the  food.  Water  is  then  freely 
poured  over  the  whole,  causing  dense 
steam  to  arise  from  the  rocks  below. 
Sacking  is  quickly  placed  over  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  and  tightly  fastened  down  at 
the  sides.  The  soil  is  then  thrown  over 
the  pile,  thus  preventing  the  steam  from 
escaping,  and  now  the  oven  door  is  shut 
and  the  food  is  cooking. 

Most  Pakehas  (Europeans)  thorough- 
ly enjoy  the  food  thus  carefully  prepared 
and  cooked  by  the  natives. 

While  these  preparations  are  being 
made  at  the  scene  of  the  "hui  tau"  the 
Saints  in  distant  towns  and  villages  are 
no  less  diligent.  Invariably  all  the 
traveling  to  Conference  in  New  Zealand 
is  on  horseback,  and  hence  the  equines 
must  be  brought  in  from  the  hills.  As 
the  journey  may  cover  hundreds  of  miles 
a  search  is  made  for  suitable  saddle 
blankets.  The  saddles  are  prepared, 
blankets  and  mackintoshes  are  rolled  in 
waterproof  rubber  sheets  and  tied  on 
the  front  of  the  saddle,  and  this  often 
completes  the  preparation. 


On  the  morning  of  departure  the  vil- 
lage bell  rings  before  daylight. 

Oh  !  that  Maori  bell !  Religious  ser- 
vices are  not  complete  without  it.  Some 
villages  have  a  modern  bell,  but  the 
great  majority  use  all  manner  of  substi- 
tutes, and  even  a  tin  pan  serves  the  pur- 
pose e.xcellently. 

After  arising  there  is  a  rush  for  the 
horses,  which  are  usually  grazing  on  the 
adjoining  hills.  While  the  brethren  are 
thus  engaged  the  sisters  hurriedly  pre- 
pare breakfast.  Again  the  bell  rings, 
this  time  summoning  the  people  to 
morning  prayers  or  "Karakia,"  this  ser- 
vice being  held  in  the  meeting  house,  or 
largest  "whare"  in  the  village.  Soon 
the  crowd  is  engaged  rolling  blankets 
and  placing  them  in  front  of  the  saddles. 
The  Elders  booted  and  spurred  mount 
their  horses.  The  native  brethren  load 
their  pack-horses  with  blankets, clothing, 
etc.,  until  the  animals  almost  groan  be- 
neath the  loads.  Fathers  will  often  take 
one  or  two  children  behind  them  or 
snugly  ensconce  them  on  the  packs,  but 
what  of  the  mothers.'' — God  bless  them. 

Ah  !  the  Maori  mother  is  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Her  precious  babe  is  carefully 
placed  in  her  heavy  shawl,  which  she 
swings  over  her  shoulders,  thus  car- 
rying her  darling  upon  her  back.  Tak- 
ing a  bundle  of  unmentionables  she 
adroitly  mounts  her  horse  and  rides  forth 
beside  her  spouse. 

Thus  the  strangely  equipped  cavalcade 
moves  off  and  no  merrier  company  ever 
traveled  to  Conference  in  Zion.  At 
each  village  the  members  increase  until 
the  company  at  times  contains  more 
than  a  hundred  Elders  and  Saints. 

The  "ope"  (company)  moves  forward 
with  the  precision  of  a  cavalry  regiment, 
but  instead  of  the  clanking  of  weapons 
of  war  the  happy  crowd  ride  through 
the  forest,    or   gallop   along   the    ocean 
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beach   cheerfully   singing   the   songs  of 
Zion. 

New  Zealand  is  a  heavily  timbered 
country,  and  at  times  the  mountain 
trails  lead  into  dense  bush.  The  forest 
scenery  is  truly  magnificent.  The  giant 
"rimus,"  black  birch,  "maire,"  and 
"totara,"  'native  timber)  tower  150  feet 
high,  their  massive  limbs  stretching  out 
and  intertwining,  forming  a  canopy  o\er- 


days,  the  destination  is  reached,  and 
then  amid  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and 
songs  of  welcome,  the  visitors  are  re- 
ceived with  heart}'  greetmgs. 

The  usual  salutation,  the  ever  wel- 
come "hongi,"  (or  nose  pressing)  is 
freely  given,  and  the  scene  is  truly 
affecting  as  the  Maori  Saints  thus  receive 
their  visitors,  often  accompanying  the 
"hongi"  with  a  copious  flow  of  tears. 


GROUP  OF  ELDERS, 'recently  ATTENDING  CONFERENCE  AMONG  THE  MAORIS  AT  HUNTLY,  WAIKATO. 


head  so  dense  that  the  sun's  rays  scarce- 
ly penetrate. 

Beneath  these  fostering  branches  a 
large  variety  of  ferns,  shrubs  and  vines 
luxuriantly  flourish  in  their  primitive 
beauty.  Often  it  becomes  necessary  to 
remove  fallen  logs,  or  cut  away  the 
tangled  vines  and  briers  before  the  horse- 
men can  pass  through. 

After    thus    traveling   sometimes   for 


It  is  not  necessary  in  this  article  to  de- 
scribe the  Conference  services.  At  such 
times  the  hospitality  of  the  Maoris  is 
unbounded.  The  meetings  are  usually 
held  in  a  large  "whare"  or  native  house, 
and  often  a  special  building  is  erected 
for  a  dining  hall.  Native  waiters  and 
waitresses  are  appointed  who  are  always 
prompt  and  courteous.  In  addition  to 
three   meals  a   day   all   leisure   time  is 
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spent  in  feasting,  and  often  five  hun- 
dred people  are  thus  hospitably  enter- 
tained for  many  days.  At  one  such  Con- 
ference the  commissary  department 
reported  the  disposal  of  15  beeves,  61 
sheep,  34  hogs,  2' 2  tons  of  flour,  15  tons 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  4  cases  Wor- 
cester sauce,  I  large  keg  butter,  6  dozen 


cases  jam,  i  ton  sugar,  i  '_■  cases  baking 
powder,  besides  huge  quantities  of  cur- 
rants, rasins,  etc. 

Whole-souled  hospitality  is  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  Maori  people  and 
is  never  more  lavishly  bestowed  than 
during  the  "Hui  tau"  or  annual  Confer- 
ence. /)'.    Goddard. 


AMONG  RED  ROCKS. 


T^  ID  you  ever  hear  of  the  town 
'-'  ,  Penunk.''  I  thought  not,  for  I 
^^^1  was  born  there;  besides  it  is  a 
place  hard  to  find,  being  tucked  up  in  a 
little  cove  among  the  hills,  far  off  where 
the  southern  rim  of  the  Great  Basin 
breaks  in  giant  steps,  or  mountain  ter- 
races, down  to  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado.  The  village  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  red  sandstone  cliffs,  while 
to  the  south  a  narrow  sagebrush  desert 
stretches  away  to  a  low,  blue  range,  be- 
yond which  the  Colorado  had  dug  its 
immense  channel.  In  summer  there  is 
a  tremor  of  heat  on  the  plain,  the  red 
rocks  become  hot  under  the  sun's  glare, 
and  the  deep  sky,  gathering  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  yellow  haze,  seems  to  rest  like  a 
lid  on  the  narrow  horizon. 

The  word  penunk  is  of  Indian  origin, 
meaning  "pretty  soon,"  and  was  the 
name  given  to  the  settlement  by  the 
natives  themselves.  In  the  early  days, 
when  the  Indians  wanted  their  pay  for 
having  grubbed  the  lands  of  the  settlers, 
instead  of  receiving  money,  flour,  or 
meat,  according  to  the  contract,  they 
were  sent  away  with  what  satisfaction 
they  could  get  out   of  the  word  penunk. 


From  this  they  came  to  call  the  inhabi- 
tants peniniks,  and  the  name  in  the 
singular  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
town.  My  grandfather  is  responsible 
for  this  scrap  of  philology,  and,  since  he 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers,  he  maj'  be 
considered  good  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  relate  the  incident  merely  be- 
cause it  accounts  in  part  for  things  here- 
after to  be  told. 

And  here  I  was  born,  in  a  brick  house 
up  by  the  foothills.  And  I  hold  the 
world  responsible  for  me  as  I  am,  for  I 
do  not  believe  much  in  heredity.  What 
my  father  was,  or  my  grandfather,  has 
but  little  to  do  with  my  likes  or  my  dis- 
likes, my  industry  or  my  laziness.  My 
father  was  a  man  of  literary  habits,  yet 
I  have  not  the  slightest  taste  of  the 
bibliomaniac,  and  the  pen  never  fitted 
easily  in  my  fingers.  I  am  a  sort  of  liv- 
ing scrap  heap  of  early  surroundings, 
the  condensed  essence  of  spankings, 
crying  spells,  and  mouth-waterings;  and 
I  find  in  me  still  an  occasional  savor  of 
boyhood.  I  have  a  craving  sometimes 
for  the  bread  and- milk  and  fruit  of  our 
homely  fare,  a  longing  for  the  wild  fron- 
tier sports  and   the   mountams.      I   re- 
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member  the  joy  of  warm  summer  days 
and  the  comfort  of  bare  feet  in  soft, 
white  sand — and  in  water  ditches;  yes, 
and  furious  smartings,  too,  when  bed- 
time came  and  the  wash  bowl.  I  re- 
member, with  a  regret,  that  it  is  gone,  a 
Httle  slouch  hat  that  let  the  end  of  my 
nose  get  sun-burned,  but  that  I  did  not 
have  to  be  careful  with  lest  I  soil;  tough 
jeans  breeches  that  I  could  coast  down 
sand-banks  on,  without  (ear  of  a  subse- 
quent reckoning.  Then  there  were 
corn-huskings,  and  bon-fires,  and  molas- 
ses-mill gatherings,  all  of  which  add  a 
hue  to  that  checkered  spot  of  childhood 
now  lying  distant  down  the  hillside  of 
years. 

But  I  am  going  to  shave  off  my  whis- 
kers, lay  aside  my  fine  clothes,  peel  off 
the  nice  manners  I  have  been  plastering 
myself  over  with,  and,  regardless  of  fit, 
again  slip  on  the  jeans  and  waist  of 
youngsterhood,  and  for  a  little  while  live 
once  more  the  frolicsome  hours  of  iDng 
ago.  I  shall  begin  at  the  beginning,  and 
if,  in  the  course  of  these  papers,  some 
boy,  grown  big,  thinks  I  am  incidentally 
parading  him  grotesfiuel.y,  I  hereby 
apologize  beforehand. 

My  brother.  Jack,  and  I  began  our  ex- 
plorations early  in  life.  He  was.  the 
elder  and  entitled  to  leadership,  and  be- 
fore me  always  to:k  a  brave,  ventur- 
some  attitude.  In  the  picture  I  get  of 
him,  the  first  in  my  memory,  he  wore 
the  little  hat  that  afterwards  descended 
to  me  by  right  of  heritage,  a  red  and 
black  checked  waist,  and  knee  trousers 
of  blue  denim.  His  legs  and  face  and 
hands  were  the  color  of  the  red  rocks, 
and  tags  of  sun-bleached  hair  peeped 
out  from  under  the  conical  brim.  I3ut 
he  stood  erect,  with  a  clear  countenance, 
and  looked  up  at  the  big  mountains  fear- 
lessly, antagonistically,  as  if  meditating 
future  conquests.  I  was  yet  in  kilts  of 
the  same  red  and  lilack  check,  and  wore 


a  sunbonnet  my  mother  had  sewed  to  my 
clothes  to  make  sure  it  would  serve  its 
purpose. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  vil- 
lage was  a  strip  of  sagebrush,  and,  when 
we  could  escape  maternal  vigilance,  we 
used  to  sally  forth  to  where  the  brush 
thinned  on  the  gravelly  ascent  and  stand 
in  wonder  before  the  tall  cliffs,  the  dark 
ravines  and  the  fans  of  shellv  waste. 
To  me  there  was  something  of  awe  in 
those  great  masses  of  rock,  one  in  par- 
ticular, from  which,  as  Jack  said,  an  In- 
dian once  had  thrown  a  troublesome  cat 
belonging  to  a  neighbor.  And  I  used  to 
think,  "What  if  I  should  climb  up 
there,"  where  the  cedars  looked  like  to- 
mato plants,  "and  should  fall,  and  begin 
to  slide,  helpless,  down,  down  to  the 
cliff's  awful  edge;"  and  I  would  shudder 
and  run  home,  that  night  to  dream, 
dream  I  was  falling,  ever  falling,  lower 
and  lower,  descending  into  deep  gloom, 
until  I  awoke  with  a  bound,  to  snuggle 
down  in  bed  again,  happy  it  \vas  a  dream. 

But  as  years  passed  we  grew  familiar 
with  the  mountains.  Farther  into  the 
dark  canyons  we  advanced,  attracted, 
tremulous,  to  where  the  shadows  lay 
thickest  and  the  cliffs  stood  sheer.  We 
peered  into  every  nook,  at  every  cool- 
ing shade  beneath  overhanging  rocks, 
fearing  to  see  an  airy  denizen  of  the 
hills  lying  in  wait  to  surprise  us.  We 
were  startled  by  the  breaking  of  a  twig 
or  the  rolling  of  a  pebble,  and  often, 
when  around  us  were  only  perpendicu- 
lar walls,  with  no  visible  outlet  save  up- 
wards, a  murmur  among  the  cedars  has 
sent  us  fleeing  from  the  defile,  pursued 
by  capering  shadows.  Then  we  would 
feel  ashamed  of  our  fear,  indulge  in  re- 
criminations of  cowardice,  and  in  a 
bantering  spirit  again  brave  the  shape- 
less inhabitants  of  the  mountains  in 
their  strongholds.  Thus  our  knowledge 
grew,  our  daring,  and  our  interest,  until 
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we  came  to  know  every  crack  and  crev- 
ice on  the  mountainside  as  we  knew  the 
crannies  and  peek-holes  of  our  summer 
kitchen.  We  learned  the  shelving  rocks 
where  buzzards  built  their  nests  in  the 
spring,  and  many  fruitless  hours  we 
spent  trying  to  knock  their  piles  of  sticks 
into  the  air.  We  knew  where  stray 
sheep  could  be  entrapped  among  the 
ledges,  the  holes  where  foxes  had  their 
lairs,  and  there  was  not  a  seep  or  spring 
we  did  not  dig  out  and  curb  round  with 
flat  stones  to  lie  on  to  drink.  What  a 
delight  it  now  became  to  start  boulders 
over  the  cliff  that  once  iilled  me  with 
terror,  to  see  them  jump  into  space 
and  drop,  their  disappearance,  after  a 
silence,  to  be  followed  by  a  crash  below, 
a  splattering  of  broken  fragments,  and 
an  echo;  or  what  mirth  and  thrill  of  joy, 
in  the  spring,  to  steal  away  from  church 
on  Sunday  afternoon  and  run  and  play 
over  the  high  plateau,  to  listen  to  the 
cry  of  the  bluejaj',  and,  when  tired,  loll 
on  banks  of  melting  snow. 

We  gave  names  to  local  places  of  in- 
terest. There  was  Rock-house  Knoll,  a 
slight  eminence  where  we  had  construct- 
ed castles  and  fortresses  of  shale,  strong 
against  assault,  which  we  inhabited  with 
creations  of  our  own  fancy.  The  Crack 
was  a  wide  fissure  in  a  cliff  that  belted 
the  mountains,  which  opening  furnished 
the  only  passage  to  the  summit;  but 
what  most  concerned  us  were  the  Bee- 
hives, two  conical  masses  of  white  sand- 
stone facing  the  south  and  shaded  by 
dark  cedars.  There  were  apertures 
through  which  the  fabled  bees  found  in- 
gress to  their  dwelling,  but  no  one  ever 
examined  the  cell-work  of  their  interior; 
in  fact,  grown-up  people  seemed  to  have 
lost  interest  in  these  queer  hives;  to  the 
boys  alone  were  they  contrivances  of  su- 
pernatural origin.  We  knew  of  the 
traditionary  discoveries  made  around 
them   in  early   days.     Legend  affirmed 


that  the  first  settlers  found  various  stone 
articles,  moccasins,  large  for  Indian 
feet;  crude  shoes  carved  from  the  solid 
rock;  and  fragments  of  soles  and  up- 
pers, as  if  some  other  world  beings,  in 
ascending,  had  left  their  footwear  on 
earth  to  petrify.  All  these  things  were 
gone  in  my  day,  not  even  a  trace  of  liv- 
ing bees  remaining,  save  the  hives;  yet 
the  Indians  were  there,  and  somehow 
we  connected  these  strange  finds  with 
their  past  history.  But  they  were  taci- 
turn and  would  only  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders and  grunt  when  we  put  a  direct 
question  on  the  matter. 

Once,  however,  we  came  near  the  se- 
cret. While  on  the  mountains  one  af- 
ternoon we  saw  an  Indian  sitting  in 
front  of  the  Beehives.  He  was  old  and 
gray  and  seemed  to  be  engaged  by  sad 
memories  the  prospect  of  the  desert 
brought.  Of  his  people  few  were  left, 
and  they  lived  in  rude  bark  wigwams 
along  the  foothills.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  gone,  and  soon  he,  too,  with 
his  few  belongings,  would  have  a  com- 
mon grave.  We  knew  him  well,  often 
had  given  him  food,  and  we  approached 
without  fear.  With  infinite  labor  he  had 
climbed  the  mountain  to  view,  as  he 
supposed,  for  the  last  time,  the  ancient 
home  of  his  tribe  stretched  out  before 
him.  He  told  us  of  a  period  when  there 
were  deer  in  the  forests,  when  there  was 
an  abundance  of  wild  seeds  on  the  desert, 
which  they  harvested  for  bread,  when 
rabbits  were  plentiful  among  the  brush 
of  the  plain.  When  their  wigwams  were 
a  village,  their  arrows  brought  game  for 
the  coals  of  their  campfires,  and  in  the 
evening,  with  noisy  hilarity,  they  danced 
the  great  pow-wows.  "But,"  he  con- 
tinued, "all  are  gone,  gone  as  the  bees 
are,  and  will  return  no  more,"  and  he 
closed  the  openings  to  the  hives  with 
pieces  of  stone.  There  was  mystery,  a 
beautiful  legend,    no   doubt,    which  we 
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had  only  the  first  hne  of.  In  vain  we 
asked  for  more;  he  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  the  conventional  Indian 
way  and  motioned  us  from  him. 


I  still  hope  to  find  out  the  mystery, 
and  when  I  do,  I  dare  say,  there  will  be 
a  story  to  tell. 

James  Edicard  Fogcldy. 


CHOICE  POEMS. 


•■DECEMBER  TWENTY-THIRD." 

The  Birthday  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

The  fair  and  beautiful  snow  flowers, 

Upon  the  branches  hung; 
The  wild,  heroic  minstrelsy. 

By  fierce  winds  often  sung: 
Remind  us  that  the  winter's  cold. 

As  well  as  summer's  heat. 
Is  needed  in  the  plans  of  God, 

To  make  His  works  complete. 

December  has  its  share  of  good. 

The  Prophet  Joseph's  birth, 
Upon  the  twenty-third  we  hail, 

A  boon  to  all  the  earth. 
Through  him  the  Gospel  was  restored, 

Salvation's  power  made  plain; 
The  light,  the  truth,  the  way  for  which 

The  Lamb  of  God  was  slain. 

Let  kings  and  nations  hear  with  joy, 

And  sound  Jehovah's  praise, 
That  heavenly  beings  have  appeared 

To  man  in  latter-days; 
Yea,  to  a  boy  obscure,  untaught. 

And  to  the  world  unknown, 
The  Father  God,  and  Christ  the  Son, 

In  clear,  bright  day  were  shown. 

They  taught  him  much  of  heavenly  truth, 

Which  he  would  ne'er  deny; 
And  like  the  Master  whom  he  served. 

For  this  he  had  to  die; 
Because  the  world  believed  him  not, 

Nor  understood  his  worth; 
But  to  the  Saints  the  day  is  blest 

Which  marked  the  prophet's  birth. 

L.  L.  G   A 


AFTER  RAIN.  SUNSHINE. 

Is  it  raining,  little  flower? 

Be  glad  of  rain. 
Too  much  sun  would  wither  thee; 

'Twill  shine  again. 
The  sky  is  very  black,  'tis  true. 

But  just  behind  it  shines  the  blue. 

Art  thou  weary  tender  heart? 

Be  glad  of  pain. 
In  sorrow  sweetest  things  will  grow. 

As  flowers  in  rain! 
God  watches,  and  thou  wilt  have  the  sun. 

When  clouds  their  perfect  work  have  done. 

Selected. 


LUCK  AND  LABOR. 

Luck  lies  abed  in  dreams  to  number 
The  coins  of  future  riches  vast; 

Labor,  arising  from  his  slumber. 
Earns  pence  that  grow  to  pounds  at  last. 

Selected. 


LOOK  FORWARD. 

"Look  forward,  and  not  back." 
The  traveled  track 
Bears  many  a  footstep  thou   wouldst    fain    re- 
trace. 

Press  onward  to  the  goal, 
The  homeland  of  the  soul. 
And  leave  the  wayward  past  for  God's  hand  to 
efface. 

Selected. 
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RECKLESSNESS. 


THE  spirit  of  recklessness  is  al- 
ways dangerous  to  the  moral 
and  social  wellbeing  of  any 
communit}'.  It  manifests  itself, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  youth,  and  is  frequently 
the  outgrowth  of  public  amusements. 
Whenever  amusements  are  excessive  or 
violent,  they  beget  an  indifference  on 
the  part  of  the  young  that  leads  to  a 
reckless  disregard  of  the  proprieties  and 
amenities  of  life.  To  do  something 
unusual,  to  shock  public  sentiment  by 
excesses  of  something  hazardous  seems 
to  seize  hold  of  the  imaginations  of  the 
young,  and  drive  them  to  very  question- 
able   conduct.     Sowing   wild    oats   be- 


comes a  passion  as  the  result  of  a 
reckless  spirit.  The  Latter-day  Saints 
know  what  sowing  wild  oats  means  to 
their  young  people,  and  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  amusements  or  pastimes 
that  engender  an  uncontrollable  spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  Israel.  Ex- 
cesses in  pleasure  and  reckless  indiffer- 
ence soon  lead  to  evil  habits,  and  not 
unfrequently  a  whole  train  of  vices  fol- 
low. There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  go  and  after- 
ward retreat  to  more  sober  and  exem- 
plary conduct. 

The  General  Church  Board  of  Educa- 
tion some  time  ago  asked  its  young  men 
to  refrain  from  foot-ball  games.  The 
game  had  become  a  passion  so  excessive 
as  to  result  in  dangerous  practices. 
There  may  be  a  science  and  art  in  the 
game,  but  the  cost  and  the  dangers  so 
far  outweigh  the  benefits  that  the  Board 
had  no  question  as  to  its  duty  in  the 
matter. 

Foot-ball  is  not  a  healthful  exercise, 
and  the  chief  reason  for  its  existence  is 
the  advertisement  which  it  offers  for 
those  schools  which  encourage  its  contin- 
uance. It  is  not  felt  that  the  Latter-day 
Saints  need  such  a  medium  of  advertise- 
ment and  encouragement,  and  therefore 
they  are  not  advised  to  adopt  question- 
able games.  On  the  contrary,  there  are 
reasons  why  the  spirit  of  such  reckless 
and  dangerous  amusements  or  games 
should  be  discouraged.  The  fact  that 
limbs    are     occasionally    broken,     that 
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young  men  are  temporarily  or  even  per- 
mantly  disabled  is  the  least  of  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  the  violence  of  foot- 
ball. The  rowdy  and  ruffian  elements  of 
the  youth  are  too  frequently  brought 
to  the  front  in  such  a  way  as  to  affect 
the  moral  and  spiritual  well  being  of 
those  who  indulge  in  the  game  and  be- 
come its  champions  and  attendants.  If 
other  evidences  were  wanting  as  to  the 
evil  effects  of  such  excessive  amuse- 
ments, the  fact  that  they  lead  to  hazing, 
disrespect  to  teachers,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  school  recitations  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  their  discouragement. 

Healthful  and  proper  amusements 
under  the  restraints  of  a  high-minded 
regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  in 
the  sense  of  a  noble  and  generous  res- 
pect for  public  sentiment  and  welfare 
are  to  be  commended.  On  the  other 
hand,  boisterous  and  reckless  conduct 
is  destructive  of  the  spirit  of  reverence 
and  brotherly  considerations,  upon 
which  our  religious  faith  and  practices 
are  based. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is 
manly  to  be  rough  and  violent,  to  be 
reckless  and  wild.  True  manliness  is 
best  developed  in  prudence,  moderation 
and  gentlemanly  conduct. 

Another  evil  ot  far  reaching  conse- 
quence to  which  the  recklessness  of 
students'  lives  give  rise  is  the  influence 
which  their  conduct  has  upon  the  lives 
of   young  men  in  the  communities,  who 


are  very  prone  to  follow  the  exam- 
ples the  students  set.  The  student  is, 
in  a  measure,  an  ideal  for  the  conduct  of 
others.  His  education  is,  to  a  far  reach- 
ing extent,  the  education  in  sentiment 
at  any  rate,  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  His  sentiments,  therefore, 
should  be  of  a  higher  order  than  that 
begotten  in  reckless  amusement  and 
dare-devil  designs  and  undertakings. 

Our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  moral 
tone  and  high  sense  of  propriety  which 
should  characterize  the  communities  in 
which  they  are  located.  There  is  enough 
in  the  physical  nature  of  youth  to  give 
exuberant  demonstrations  of  pleasurable 
pastimes  without  cultivating  that  nature 
in  a  reckless  or  excessive  manner.  Ex- 
cesses of  every  kind  are  out  of  harmony 
with  the  divine  nature  and  the  higher 
mission  of  man,  and  should  not  be  en- 
couraged, especially  by  those  institu- 
tutions  which  are  established  to  promote 
the  highest  good  of  all. 

Josi-p/i  F.  Smith. 


CHRISTMAS. 

We  wish  all  our  patrons  a  "Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year;" 
and  to  make  their  Christmas  more 
pieasant  we  have  increased  this,  our 
Christmas  number,  ten  pages,  devoted 
to  all  ages  and  suitable  to  many  tastes. 


A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 


FEW  days  ago,  while  looking 
over  a  magazine,  my  eyes  rested 
on  the  following  paragraph;  ■ 


"In  order  to  train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  you  must  walk  that 
way  yourself." 
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If  parents  would  keep  these  words  of 
counsel  before  them,  and  govern  them- 
selves accordingly,  they  would  be  saved 
a  great  deal  of  worry  and  anxiety  and  a 
great  many  heart-aches.  Children  are 
great  imitators.  The  old  saying,  "Like 
father,  like  son,"  is  as  true  today  as  it 
ever  was.  Two  years  ago  I  succeeded 
in  getting  one  of  my  neighbor's  boys  to 
attend  Sunday  School  for  a  number  of 
times.  One  morning  he  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  on  my  way  home 
from  school  I  observed  him  with  two 
companions  going  off  duck  shooting.  I 
was  no  longer  surprised  at  this  when,  on 
going  a  little  farther,  I  saw  the  boy's 
father  out  in  his  field  with  his  horse, 
hoeing  corn.  Now,  what  could  a  Sun- 
day School  teacher  do  against  such 
odds  as  this .'' 

The  boy's  mother,  when  she  was  a 
young  woman,  was  a  good,  live,  active 
Latter-day  Saint;  but  she  married  a 
man  who  had  no  religion  in  his  soul,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  j'ears  she  had  be- 
come as  careless  and  indifferent  in  reli- 
gious matters  as  her  husband. 

These  people  are  setting  their  chil- 
dren a  sad  example,  an  example  for 
which  they  will  have  to  give  an  ac- 
count in  the  day  of  judgment.  The 
Lord  has  said  that  He  will  hold  parents 
responsible  for  the  training  of  their 
children;  and  that  if  they  fail  to  teach 
them  His  laws  and  commandments  the 
sin  will  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  par- 
ents. 

I  was  led  to  pen  these  lines  by  an 
objection  which  a  man  raised  today  when 
I  approached  him  and  asked  him  to  re- 
new his  subscription  to  the  Instructor. 
He  said,  "I  don't  think  that  I  will 
take  it  any  more.  My  children  never 
read  it.  I  never  look  at  it  myself.  I 
am  taking  three  of  our  Church  papers 
now,  and  I  am  sd  busy  that  I  never  get 
time  to  look  inside  one  of  them.      Thsy 


are  just  thrown    on    the   shelf   without 
ever  being  opened." 

I  no  longer  wondered  why  his  chil- 
dren never  read  the  magazine.  Why 
should  a  father  expect  his  children  to  do 
something  that  he  never  does  himself .'' 
Some  children  never  see  their  parents 
take  a  Church  paper  and  sit  down  and 
read  it.  Why  should  they  .■■  The  father 
told  me  he  couldn't  get  his  chiWren  to 
read  the  magaeine.  Of  course  he 
couldn't.  He  wasn't  setting  them  an 
example.  I  am  the  father  of  six  chil- 
dren. I  subscribe  for  the  Church  publi- 
cations and  a  number  of  others.  I  read 
them  with  interest;  my  children  do  the 
same  (indeed,  one  can  scarcely  wait 
till  the  other  is  through)  and  I  cannot 
remember  ever  having  had  to  ask  a 
member  of  my  family  to  take  up  one  of 
our  Church  magazines  and  read  it.  They 
have  inherited  this  love  of  good  reading 
from  their  parents,  and  I  thank  God 
that  we  have  been  able  to  set  thern  an 
example  in  this  respect.  No  man  ought 
to  be  so  swallowed  up  in  the  things  of 
the  world  that  he  cannot  devote  a  few 
hours  each  month  to  reading  the  word 
of  God,  and  to  seeking  for  wisdom  o'jt 
of  God's  books.  What  would  we  think 
of  a  man  whose  time  was  so  taken  up  in 
reading  that  he  hadn't  an  hour  to  spend 
in  work;  who  if  he  were  asked  to  do  a 
little  work  should  say,  "Really,  I  don't 
think  that  I  shall  be  able  to  work  any 
more.  My  time  is  so  occupied  in  reading 
from  morning  till  night  that  I  haven't  got 
time  to  work.''"  We  should  think  that 
man  was  on  the  wrong  track.  And  yet 
he  would  be  no  worse  than  the  man  who 
says  that  his  time  is  so  occupied  in 
working  that  he  hasn't  an  hour  to  read 
one  of  the  Church  publications. 

It  is  too  bad  that  so  many  men  are 
killing  themselves  trying  to  keep  them- 
selves. The  great  trouble  with  many 
people   is    that    they    have    too    many 
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wants.  If  they  had  fewer  wants  they 
would  be  able  to  supply  them  without 
rushing  themselves  to  death,  and  they 
would  have  a  little  time  to  spare  in  pre- 
paring themselves  and  training  their 
children  for  that  other  life  toward  which 
we  are  hastening.  "Reading  is  to  the 
mind  what  motion  is  to  the  body;  and  a 
man  without  good  books  is  like  a  body 
without  a  soul."  If  we  would  like  to 
see  our  children  improve  their  mind?  by 
reading  good  literature,  let  us  put  it 
with.n    their  reach,     and    set    them    an 


example  by  reading  it  ourselves.  If 
parents  will  do  this  they  will  not  have  to 
wait  long  until  they  see  the  results  of 
their  example.  Let  a  father  commence 
smoking  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  his 
son  will  be  seen  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  The  world  has  furnished  us 
^\•ith  abundant  evidence  in  support  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  It  will  be 
the  same  with  good  reading.  Let 
the  parents  walk  in  the  way;  the  chil- 
dren will  surely  follow. 

jr.  A.  M. 


IN  FAR  SAMOA. 


^\  UR  picture  represents  the  new, 
^"^  commodious  mission-house  of 
the  Samoan  mission  as  it  ap- 
peared during  the  last  October 
conference.  It  is  situated  near 
Apia,  the  chief  city  of  German 
Samoa,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Pesega. 

The  Elders,  lady  missionaries 
and  Saints  throng  the  verandas,  while 
delegations  from  three  Sunday  Schools 
(counting  from  the  left,  the  Tutuila,  the 
Maleala,  and  the  Tuasivi)  fill  the  fore- 
ground. The  neat,  well-dressed  and  in- 
telligent appearance  of  the  children 
speaks  loudly  for  what  the  Gospel  is  do- 
ing for  the  natives  of  Samoa. 

About  the  center  of  the  lower  veranda 
may  be  seen  Sister  Emma  Purcell.  Some 
few  years  ago  she  came  to  Zion,  was 
educated  at  the  Church  schools,  and 
then  returned  as  a  missionary  to  her 
native  land.  She  is  the  first  Samoan 
woman  whom  the  Lord  has  thus  hon- 
ored. 


The  dedication  of  the  new  mission- 
house  at  the  time  of  the  conference  was 
a  season  of  heart  felt  gratitude  and  con- 
gratulation. It  is  a  credit  to  the  mission 
and  an  ornament  to  the  place,  and 
speaks,  in  no  uncertain  tones,  of  the 
faith,  patience  and  energy  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  Saints  on  those  islands. 

Regarding  schools  and  missions  in 
American  Samoa,  Captain  U.  Sebree, 
the  United  States  Commandant,  writes 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York 
Indcpoidciit : 

Owing  to  the  want  of  funds  very  little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  assisting  the  schools. 
In  every  village  there  are  schools,  with  native 
teachers  who  have  been  trained  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. They  are  elementary  schools,  in 
which  the  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
in  Samoan  and  to  make  simple  calculations, 
etc.  Besides  these  there  are  three  higher 
schools  under  the  London  Mission  Society,  two 
under  the  Catholic  Mission  and  three  under  the 
Mormon  Mission.  These  schools  have  white 
teachers,  e.xcept  one,  which  has  a  competent 
native  teacher.  In  these  schools  the  pupils  are 
taught  English  and  some  of  the  higher  branches. 
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and  in  all  of  them  a  pait  of  the  time  is  given  to 
work  at  cultivating,  gathering  and  cooking 
food,  etc. 

Recommendation  has  been  made  for  money  to 
establish  public  schools  here  that  shall  not  be 
under  any  denomination. 

The  London  Mission  Society,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Mission,  the  Mormon  Mission  and,  re- 


want  to  clear  those  Mormons  out."  After  I  had 
been  here  six  months  I  wrote  him:  "The  Mor- 
mons are  still  here;  they  are  law-abiding,  and  I 
wish  >  on  would  tell  me  how  I  am  to  get  them 
out  of  here  any  (juicker  than  the  United  States 
is  getting  them  out  of  Utah."  He  wrote  that  he 
gave  it  up. 

Very  recently   it  came   to   my   notice  that  in 


f^^%'.^J^ 


>^. 


THE    MISSION    HEADQUARTERS    IN    SAMOA. 


cently,  the  Wesleyan  Mission,  have  established 
missions  here  The  London  Mission  Society 
came  first.  It  has  churches  in  every  village. 
The  Mormons  came  to  Tutuila  about  thirty 
years  ago,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  that  they  have  done  much  work. 

When  I  was  ordered  here  last  October  an 
officer  of  high  rank  in  the  navy  said:  "Sebree, 
you  are  going  down  there  to  Tutuila;  now  you 


some  of  the  villages  there  was  an  old  law  or 
custom  that  if  a  man  belonged  to  the  London 
Mission  Society's  church  and  changed  his  re- 
ligion to  any  other,  such  as  Catholic  or  Mormon, 
he  must  leave  his  village  at  once.  An  order  has 
been  issued  abolishing  all  such  laws  or  customs 
as  being  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


Is  unto  thee  much  labor  given? 
Toil  bravely  on,  nor  shirk; 


•THE  END  CROWNS  THE  WORK." 

Reward  waits  those  who  well  have  striven — 
The  end  shall  crown  thy  work. 


KINDERGARTEN  SONGS  AND  STORIES. 


[We  here  insert  some  of  the  Stories  and  Songs 
suggested  in  the  Outlines  for  use  in  the  Kind- 
ergarten Departments  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember:] 

CHRISTIE'S  EXPERIMENT. 

T  is  more  blessed — I  wonder 
what  my  presents  will  be — dear 
me,  what  a  snarl — to  give  than 
— I  hope  one  will  be  a  chain 
and  locket — to  give  than  to  receive — 
may  be  a  sealskin  cap — there,  now!" 

Christie  Norton  was  braiding  her  hair 
and  learning  her  morning  text  with  her 
mind  upon  her  birthday— three  things 
rather  difficult  to  do  well  at  the  same 
time;  so  it  was  not  surprising  that  she 
came  near  giving  the  text  something  the 
same  form  as  the  above  when  her  turn 
came  in  the  morning  prayer.  But  after 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
pop  up  in  her  head  so  often  when  she 
reached  school,  and  get  jumbled  up  with 
her  grammar  and  history — none  in  the 
least;  but  it  did,  nevertheless,  and  even 
began  to  bother  her  again  at  the  recess 
hour. 

"Christie,  isn't  this  lovely.-*"  May 
Martin  held  up  a  fleecy  bit  of  head  wear 
which  was  growing  rapidly  under  her 
swift  fingers. 

"It  certainly  is.  It  will  be  very  be- 
coming to  you,  too." 

"Oh,  it's  notfor  myself !  I  want  one  ever 
so  much,  but  mother  and  I  cannot  both 
have  one.  so  this  is  for  her;  and  I  shall 
enjoy  her  having  it  more  than  I  should 
to  wear  it  myself." 

"It  is  more  blessed — what  nonsense!" 
Christie  shook  her  head  at  herself.  "So 
you  are  going  to  give — than  to  receive." 
The  words  slipped  into  place  and  caused 
her  to  stop  suddenly  with  a  frown.  She 
knitted  her  brows  for  a  moment,  then 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "I  wonderif  it  real- 


ly   is — I  wonder   if   I   really    want    any- 
thing! 

"What  do  you  mean,  Christie.'"  asked 
May. 

"Never  mind.  May,  tell  me,  are  you 
really  happier  in  giving  that  fichu  awaj' 
than  you  would  be  to  have  it  yourself.-"" 
she  questioned  hastily. 

"Yes,  I  certainly  am,  becuse  two  of  us 
are  made  happy;  and,  Christie,"  lower- 
ing her  voice,  "I  do  feel  so  sorry  for 
Katie  McCann.  She  almost  cried  when 
she  saw  this,  she  wants  one  for  her  lame 
sister  and  she  can't  afford  it." 

"What  will  it  cost.-'"  Christie  asked 
slowly. 

Fifty  cents  for  the  wool;  but  that  is  a 
mint  for  Katie." 

As  the  girls  passed  in  from  recess,  Katie 
felt  a  hard  circle  pressed  into  her  hand, 
and  fairb'  gasped  as  she  saw  its  silver 
face. 

"For  me — for  what.-*" 

"For  a  fichu  like  May's." 

"Oh,  Christie,  I  can't  take  it." 

"But  you  must,  I  want  to  find  out 
something,  Katie,  please, "  she  whispered 
mysteriously.  "I  was  going  to  buy 
creams,  but  I  want  to  go  without." 

And  Katie  took  it  smiling  her  happi- 
ness to  herself  all  the  afternoon. 

That  night  Christie  darted  into  the 
house  soon  after  tea.  "Please  tell  me, 
mama,  how  much  money  you  all  expect 
to  spend  for  me  on  my  birthday.''" 

"What  a  question!  Why,  probably 
seventy  dollars  if  we  count  in  your  party 
— that  will  cost  at  least  twenty." 

"Do  you  suppose  all  of  you  will  be 
willing  to  give  me  the  money  instead  of 
the  presents.''"  asked  Christie  hesitat- 
ingly. 

"Is  our  daughter  becoming  miserly.-'" 
asked  her  father  with  a  laugh.  "Why 
the  money.''" 
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"Because,"  she  stammered,  "I  don't 
believe  I  ever  gave  anything  in  my  hfe 
that  I  felt,  and  I  want  to  find  out  if — it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive," 
she  ended,  with  a  blush. 

"What  do  you  say  to  this,  mama?" 
He  dropped  his  paper  and  the  two  looked 
at  each  other. 

"What  would  you  do  with  it.-""  her 
mother  asked. 

"Oh,  lots  of  Ihings.  I  know  the  Mc- 
Carty  twins  must  be  cold  without  mit- 
tens, and  the  peanut  girl  on  the  corner 
is  wearing  just  a  thin  caHco  dress  in 
winter.  Then  the  bootblack,  Jimmie, 
has  his  toes  all  out  of  his  shoes,  and 
Nurse  Flynn's  niece  broke  her  crutch 
yesterday;  and — oh,  I  see  so  many  wants 
nowl" 

"Well,  with  your  mother's  advice  and 
consent,  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
doing  as  you  wish.  But  mark,  daughter 
you  must  not  e.xpect  a  single  present.  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 
Your  party  will  be  all  that  you  will  have 
aside  from  the  money." 

That  party  again!  and  she  thought  of  it 
often  during  the  days  when  the  fifty  dol- 
lars were  being  transformed  into  useful 
gifts.  Who  would  make  the  most  of 
that  pleasure  she  had  concluded,  when 
she  laid  out  the  articles  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  family. 

"When  do  you  mean  to  give  your 
presents  to  your  poor,  maimed,  halt  and 
blind.'"  asked  her  brother  Jack  jocosely; 
"when  you  give  your  feast  to  the  rich.?'' 
he  added,  quizzically.  Why  shouldn't 
she!  She  had  not  thought  of  that.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  instead  of  the 
Centre  Street  boys  and  girls,  all  "the 
poor  and  maimed  and  halt"  were  at  her 
birthday  party,  down  to  the  McCarty 
twins.  Such  a  feast  as  they  had!  then, 
afterwards,  Christie's  father  distributed 
the  gifts  and  Christie  sat  beaming  with 
pleasure  at  the  surprised,  grateful  looks. 


"Arn't  you  sorry  that  you  are  to  have 
no  present.''"  he  asked  in  a  whisper  as  he 
passed  her. 

"It's  better  than  the  biggest  kind  of  a 
present,"  she  exclaimed.  "Why,  they 
are  presents,"  as  she  cried  out  to  her 
mother  as  a  neat  crutch  was  slipped  into 
the  lame  girl's  hand,  and  bootblack 
Jimmie  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  shout 
"Hoorah!"  right  there,  ending  with  a 
whistle  as  a  pair  of  stout  boots  were  de- 
posited in  his  own  lap. 

"Look  at  Sallie!"  she  whispered.  And 
surely  the  look  of  perfect  contentment 
on  the  peanut  girl's  pinched  features,  as 
she  sat  with  her  hands  buried  in  the  folds 
of  a  warm  woollen  dress,  was  a  reward 
of  itself.  Then  there  was  a  little  flutter 
among  the  guests,  and  something  else 
happened. 

"Yes,  doit  now, Jimmie."  The  peanut 
girl  twitched  his  sleeves  and  Jimmie 
shuffled  forward  with  an  awkward  bow, 

"If  yer  please.  Miss  Christie,  when 
we  uns  knowed  yer  was  goin'  to  giv'  us 
a  party  'stead  er  the  rich  uns  we  kinder 
thort  we  uns'd  like  ter  do  sumfin  fer  yer- 
self:  so  Sallie  found  out  jest  who'd  had 
had  an  invite  and  all  on  us  chipped  in 
and  got  this  yer — tain't  much,  but  Sally 
said  " 'Twas  jest  the  thing  ter  give  yer 
when  yer  weren't  gittin'  nothin'  yerself 
'cause  o'  we  uns." 

The  bootblack  stopped  and  held  up  a 
small  package,  from  which  he  carefully 
removed  the  wrapping  and  placed  it  in 
Christie's  hand. 

"Why  Jimmie  Nolan!  I'd  rather  have 
this  than  anything  else!"  she  exclaimed 
impulsively,  as  she  held  up  a  cheap  rustic 
frame,  encircling  the  illuminated  text, 
"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive"— my  own  very  text. 

"So  you  did  get  a  present,  after  all," 
her  father  said,  after  the  last  happy 
guest  had  gone. 

"Yes,"  she  said  thoughtfully,    gazing 
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at  the  gift,  "and  I  am  so  happy.  I  think 
that  these  words  must  mean,  too, 
that  it  is  blessed  to  receive  sometimes. 

"I  think  it  is — such  gifts,  at  any  rate," 
he  replied,  adding,  "then  you  are  satis- 
fied with  your  experiment.-"" 

"More  than  satisfied.  I  have  found 
out  how  true  my  text  is;  and,  now  I  see 
how  happy  I  can  make  others  as  well 
as  myself,  I  mean  to  keep  trying  all  my 
life." 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  CHILDREN. 

Long,  long  ago,  in  the  far  away  East- 
land, on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  lived  a 
little  brother  and  sisterwith  their  father, 
who  was  a  shepherd,  and  their  mother, 
and  the  sheep. 

It  was  never  very  cold  on  these  hills, 
so  the  sheep  and  the  children  lived  on 
the  grass  all  day,  and  at  night  when  the 
children  slept  in  tents,  the  sheep  got 
close  together  in  the  fold. 

All  were  happy  because  the  shepherd 
was  so  kind  to  his  sheep  and  his  children ; 
and  the  children  and  the  mother  were 
gentle  and  loving  with  everyone- 

Mark  was  the  little  boy's  name  and 
Anna  was  the  name  of  this  sister. 

Where  they  lived  was  so  high  up,  that 
the  stars  and  the  moon  seemed  near,  and 
the  children  could  look  down  from  their 
tent  door  to  see  the  sun  come  up  in  the 
morning. 

The  lambs  always  bleated  — "Bah! 
bah!"  when  the  sunlight  touched  the  hills 
and  this  would  make  the  children  hurry 
to  give  them  their  breakfast. 

Mark  had  a  little  white  lamb  for  his 
very  own,  and  it  wore  a  little  bell  on  its 
neck,  which  tinkled  whenever  the  lamb 
would  run  or  jump,  and  then  Mark  knew 
where  to  find  him.  Wherever  he  went 
the  baby  lamb  loved  to  go — for  Mark 
was  so  tender,  and  would  remember  to 


feed  the  lamb  salt  and  berries  from  his 
little  hands. 

Anna's  father  made  her  a  little  crook, 
and  called  her  his  little  shepherdess  be- 
cause she  v/as  so  quick  to  find  the  lambs 
\\hen  they  got  lost  from  the  side  of  the 
mother  sheep.  One  day  the  little  white 
lamb  could  not  be  found  among  the 
others,  so  Mark  and  Anna,  with  her 
crook,  went  to  find  him.  After  looking 
for  a  long  time  they  saw  him  caught  in 
a  thorn  bush,  bleating  for  help.  Anna 
took  the  butt  end  of  her  crook  and  held 
the  thorns  away  from  the  wooley  coat  of 
the  frightened  lambkin — while  Mark 
lifted  him  out  very  gently,  and  then 
carried  him  home  in  his  arms  as  he  had 
seen  his  father  do  often  when  the  lambs 
were  tired  or  hurt. 

No  wonder  the  lambs  loved  the  chil- 
dren, for  they  were  so  kind. 

Every  night  they  made  a  bed  of  straw 
for  the  baby  lambs,  kissed  them  good 
night,  and  then,  oh,  what  a  good  time 
they  had  with  the  father — out  on  the 
hills — looking  and  trying  to  count  the 
stars.  But  they  never  could  count  them, 
for  they  were  so  many. 

They  would  pick  out  the  largest  ones 
and  call  them  the  sheep,  and  the  small 
ones  were  the  lambs,  they  said.  Then 
the  kind  mother  would  tell  them  the 
story  they  loved  so  much  to  hear  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  lived  so  high  up 
beyond  the  stars  and  moon — so  high  in 
heaven  that  no  one  could  see  or  reach — 
but  He-  knew  all  the  stars  and  knew  all 
His  little  children  by  name. 

"Some  day,"  said  the  father,  as  he 
looked  up  into  the  sky,  "some  day  when 
the  Good  Shepherd's  children  are  ready 
He  will  send  the  dearest  gift  in  all  the 
heaven." 

"How  will  it  come.'"  asked  Anna. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  answered  the  father, 
"but  I  know  it  willcome,  and  those  who 
have  been  gentle  and  loving  to  one  an- 
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other  and  to  these  sheep  and  lambs,  will 
know  when  He  sends  this  great  gift." 

Mark  and  Anna  looked  up  and  up  into 
the  sparkling  sky  and  said,  "Father,  we 
will  try  to  be  gentle  and  loving  and  per- 
haps the  Good  Shepherd  will  send  an 
angel  out  of  the  stars  to  us." 

"And  if  He  does,"  said  Mark,  "I'll 
send  mj'  white  lamb  back  to  Him." 

They  kissed  their  father  and  mother 
good  night  and  went  into  the  tent  to 
sleep. 

No  wind  was  blowing,  and  all  was  very 
still,  and  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  and 
the  children  were  sound  asleep.  The 
shepherd  lay  on  the  grass  awake,  for  he 
always  watched  his  flocks  at  night  to 
keep  them  from  all  harm.  His  eyes 
were  looking  up  into  the  stars,  and  he 
was  thinking  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
when  suddenly  he  saw  a  light,  like  the 
light  of  a  great  star,  audit  grew  brighter 
and  larger  until  the  hills  were  bright  as 
day. 

The  sheep  woke  up  and  the  lambs 
began  to  bleat,  thinking  it  was  morning. 
The  bleating,  woke  the  children  up  and 
they  began  to  wonder  what  it  meant, for 
the  sun  was  not  peeping  into  the  tent 
door  as  it  did  every  morning. 

They  kept  still  and  listened.  No  one 
was  moving,  but  someone  was  singing  a 
song  they  had  never  heard  before — it 
was  sweeter  than  any  their  mother  sang. 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  they 
heard:  then  many  voices  singing  the 
same  song,  "Gloxy  to  God  on  High,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  to  men." 

"What  is  it.''"  whispered  Mark. 

"Oh!  it  is  beautiful!"  whispered  Anna, 
"Perhaps  the  Good  Shepherd  has  sent 
His  gift  to  us." 

"Let  us  see,"  said  Mark,  "for  I  want 
to  give  them  my  darling  lamb  for  His 
very  own." 

"Do  you  think  He  would  take  my 
crook,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  give.''" 


"Of  course  He  will,  for  He  is  so  good, " 
answered  little  Mark. 

The  singing  ceased  and  the  father 
came  to  the  tent  door,  and  took  his  little 
children  in  his  arms  and  told  them  what 
he  had  seen —the  wonderful  star  that 
made  all  things  light,  and  the  angels' 
song  that  was  to  make  all  people  glad. 
Then  he  said,  "My  children,  the  Good 
Shepherd  has  sent  His  gift  to  us,  and  I 
must  go  and  find  where  it  is,  the  star 
will  show  me  the  way." 

"Please  take  my  little  lamb,  father," 
said  Mark  "And  my  beautiful  crook, 
will  you  take  it  too.?"  said  the  little  girl. 

"Yes,  my  children,  and  you  care  for 
the  sheep  while  I  am  away,  and  tell 
mother  the  wonderful  story.'" 

Mark  and  Anna  watched  the  star  as  it 
moved  so  slowly  through  the  sky,  and  at 
last  rested  above  an  old  stable,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  where  the  poor  always 
found  a  place  to  rest. 

Then  they  looked  after  the  sheep  and 
lambs  and,  as  Anna  gently  lifted  a  little 
weak  lamb  and  held  it  in  her  arms,  Mark 
e.xclaimed,  "How  you  shine  out  of  your 
eyes,  Anna!" 

"Maybe  it  is  the  light  from  the  star," 
she  said— and  then  they  sat  on  the  hill- 
side and  waited  their  father's  return — for 
they  wanted  to  know  what  the  gift  was, 
that  the  angel  said  would  make  the 
people  glad. 


CHRISTMAS  NIGHT. 

Once  within  a  lowly  stable, 
Where  the  sheep  and  o.xen  lay, 
A  loving  mother  laid  her  baby 
In  a  manger  filled  with  hay. 
Mary  was  the  mother  there, 
And  the  Christ  that  baby  fair. 

God  sent  us  this  loving  baby 
From  His  home  in  heaven  above. 
He  came  down  to  show  all  people 
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How  to  help  and  how  to  love. 
This  is  why  the  angels  bright, 
Sang  for  joy  that  Christmas  night. 


CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

In  another  laud  and  time, 
Long  ago,  and  tar  awa}-, 

Was  a  little  baby  born. 

On  the  first  glad  Christmas  day. 

Words  of  truth  and  deeds  of  love, 
Filled  his  life  from  day  to  day ; 

So  that  all  the  world  was  blest. 
On  the  first  glad  Christmas  day. 

Little  children  did  he  love. 
With  a  tender  love  alway, 


So  should  little  children  be 
Always  glad  on  Christmas  day. 

Other  stories  and  songs  suggested  for 
use  in  the  Kindergarten  Departments  of 
our  Sunday  Schools  during  the  month  of 
December  can  be  found  as  follows: 

The  Little  Match-girl.  Anderson's 
Fairy  Stories. 

A  Sample  Kindergarten  Lesson.  Juve- 
nile Instructor,  vol.  xxxvi,  page  503 
to  506. 

The  Shepherds  were  Watching  their 
Sheep  through  the  Night.  Ch.  Garden, 
Dec.  1897. 


PALACE  OF  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT. 

"SANS  SOUCI." 


HAVING  Berlin,  on  a  cool  morn- 
ing in  the  latter  part  of  Jul}', 
going  a    short   distance  on   the 


small  tug ;  others  are  propelled  by  a 
long  oar  grounded  in  the  river  bottom  at 
regular  intervals,  each  pushed  by  a  man, 
who,   the   oar   placed  in    his  shoulder, 


elevated    railroad,  which     encircles  the 

city,  we  board  a  trim   little  steamer,  for  nearly  bends  double,    to  move  the  boat 

a  sail  on  the  river,  our  destination  being  along.     It  seems  incredible  that    such  a 

Potsdam,  the  city  of  palaces.  long  boat   can  be  moved  up  the  river  by 

While  waiting  for  the  time  of  depart-  such  means.     At  the  other  end  a  woman 

ure,  two  steamers  pass  us,  gaily  decked,  steers,  while  here  and  there  on  the  deck 

colors  tlying,  and  filled  with  merry  peo-  children   are    to    be  seen.     The    family 

pie  whose  hearts  keep  time  to  the  lively  live  on   the  boat,  the  children   knowing 


strains  of  the  bands,  whose  music  is  wafted 
over  the  water  as  they  speed  along.  The 
river  Spree,  on  whose  banks  the  city  of 
Berlin  is  situated,  is  full  of  bustle  and 
commerce.  Pleasure  boats  and  freight 
craft  pass  each  other  in  such  close  prox- 
imity that  it  looks  positively  dangerous. 
Such  long  boats  they  are,  loaded  with 
coal  and  other  merchandise. 

In  some  instances  two  and  three  are 


no  other  home.  It  seems  cruel  that 
human  beings  should  be  compelled  to 
jierform  such  laborious  tasks,  yet  here  it 
is  a  common  sight. 

After  traveling  a  few  miles,  we  pass 
through  the  locks,  where  three  or  more 
boats  are  locked  in  at  a  time.  Then  we 
enter  a  wide  lake  on  which  we  travel 
for  miles.  Trees  and  foliage  are  dense 
on  either  side,  with  occasionally  a  i>al- 


pulled,     one    behind    the    other,     by    a      ace  or  a  village  peeping  through.      We 
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pass  vast  forests,  with  no  appearance  of 
the  habitations  of  man.  The  river  trip 
is  uneventful,  and  would  .  have  been 
delightful  but  for  a  shower  that  paid  us 
an  uncalled-for  visit.  Luncheon  being 
under  way,  each  family  has  its  tin  can, 
a  little  longer  and  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nary fruit  can,  which  is  encased  in  an 
embroidered  cloth  cover,  with  strings 
attached  (and  no  American  would  think 
of  this  as  a  lunch  basket),  from  whose 
depths  bread  and  butter,  sandwiches 
and  cake  are  brought  forth,  all  neatly 
done  up  in  paper.  Amid  the  chatter 
of  the  company — all  in  German — we 
swiftly  speed  along,  occasionally  stop- 
ping at  some  picturesque  town  on  the 
way.  After  three  and  one-half  hours 
the  pier  is  reached,  and  all  scramble  on 
shore  ready  to  do  justice  to  a  warm  din- 
ner, which  is  served  in  a  genuine  Ger- 
man cafe.  Then  we  set  out  for  the 
palace. 

The  walk  seems  rather  a  long  one, 
but  it  is  delightful.  Potsdam  is  quite  a 
large  city,  and  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
German}',  is  most  elegant  statuary.  On 
the  bridge  that  spans  the  river  are  a 
number  of  statues,  some  of  sailors, 
others  of  soldiers.  Heroes  on  fine 
horses,  commemorating  some  brave  ex- 
ploit or  victory.  Here  is  a  large  tree 
with  an  iron  fence  around  it,  under 
which,  it  is  said,  that  Frederick  listened 
to  the  wails  of  the  poor,  and  dispensed 
alms  to  them.  There  were  other  trees  at 
that  time,  but  this  is  the  only  one  now 
remaining.  Many  trees  line  the 
streets  on  either  side;  the  pavement  is 
good,  and  the  streets  are  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Suddenly  the  road  turns,  and 
the  palace  of  "Sans  Souci"  is  plainly 
visible,  far  in  the  distance.  It  stands  on 
a  high  eminence,  reached  by  terraces. 
This  is  entirely  different  to  any  palace  I 
had  yet  seen  in  Europe.  These  ter- 
races   are    used   both    for   flowers  and 


fruit.  Apple  and  pear  trees  are  in 
large  pots;  and  attached  to  the  walls, 
under  glass  covers  open  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  are  peach  trees  with  peaches 
on  them  pretty  well  grown.  There  is 
also  a  fine  orangery  here,  where  oranges 
are  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  peaches.  And  the  flowers — how 
can  I  describe  them.''  Roses  of  gorgeous 
and  dainty  hue;  fuchias  and  other  flow- 
ers lovely  to  the  sight,  trained  to  all 
earthly  perfection,  abounding  on  all 
sides.  Festoons  of  trailing  vines,  inter- 
mingled with  roses,  hang  from  tree  to 
tree,  the  effect  being  beeutiful. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  grounds  is  a 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  on  a  mag- 
nificent horse.  Costly  nichgs  of  white 
marble,  with  seats  around  the  inside, 
are  here  and  there  at  intervals  through 
the  garden,  with  groups  of  statuary  that 
represent  some  historic  event,  a  fable, 
or  some  of  the  feats  of  the  owner.  Sev- 
eral fountains  in  marble  basins  throw 
their  spray  heavenward,  the  center  one, 
said  to  be  the  finest  in  Germany,  forms 
a  small  lake,  which  adds  to  the  beauty 
of  the  grounds.  Reaching  the  top  of 
the  highest  terrace  and  looking  over 
the  scene  around  and  below,  feelings  of 
the  inability  of  words  to  describe  it  fill 
one.  It  seems  like  a  spectacle  in  Fairy- 
land; with  trees,  verdure,  foliage  and 
shrubs,  combined  with  lawns,  flowers 
and  fountains ;  the  effect  is  indeed 
grand.  Once  seen,  this  beautiful  place 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

On  the  other  side  is  the  entrance 
where  the  visitor  is  admitted.  The 
first  room  is  that  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Voltaire,  the  great  French  in- 
fidel, who  was  invited  to  visit  here  bj' 
the  monarch  Frederick  himself.  The 
background  of  the  walls  is  white,  but 
fruit  and  flowers,  with  trailing  vines, 
stand  out  on  the  ceiling  in  bold  relief. 
On  the  walls  are  pictured  birds  of  vari- 
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ous  hues  and  parrots  in  their  swings. 
The  iloor  is  of  polished  oak.  This  room 
is  decidedly  asthetic.  Sunflowers,  large 
and  resembling  those  of  today,  are  also 
to  be  seen.  So  this  was  the  room  de- 
signed for  the  great  \'oltaire.  Could  he 
admire  and  love  nature,  yet  deny  the 
Creator.''  or  was  the  room,  so  exquisitely 
charming,  the  thought  of  Frederick,  the 
great  German  emperor.''  No  one  can 
tell,  for  the  silence  of  years  is  all  around; 


manship  is  in  this  room,  said  to  be  the 
gift  of  the  Czarina  of  I-iussia.  This 
clock,  like  all  the  others  in  the  palace, 
stopped  at  2:30  p.m.,  the  moment  the 
Emperor  passed  from  mortality.  Many 
paintings  are  on  the  walls,  among  them 
one  of  Voltaire's  niece,  another  of  his- 
servant. 

SITTING    ROOM    OF    THE    EMPRESS. 

This  room  looks  as  though  it  had  been 


li 
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CASTLE  OF  SANS  SOUCI  AT  POTSDAM. 


the  host  and  the  guest  have  long  since 
solved  the  mystery  of  the  great  beyond. 
Perfect  accord  did  not  exist  between 
Frederick  and  Voltaire.  History  informs 
us  that  they  soon  disagreed,  the  guest 
leaving  the  hospitality  extended  to  him. 

SITTING    ROOM    OF    THE    EMPEROR. 

A  beautiful  clock  of   wonderful  work- 


occupied  but  recently.  There  stands  the 
instrument  she  played  upon — a  piano — 
looking  much  like  the  grand  of  today, 
though  not  nearly  so  elegant.  Rare  paint- 
ings on  the  walls,  images  surrounded  by 
chaste  filagree  work,  under  large  covers, 
costly  mirrors;  yet  withal  a  sweet  sim- 
plicity surrounds  this  grandeur.  The 
taste  of  the  highest  lady  of   her  day  was 
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cultivated,  delicate,  but  not  extrava- 
gant. The  picture  of  herself  shows  a 
refined,  soulful  face;  her  surroundings 
and  her  belongings  look  like  the  owner. 
Here  she  dreamed  her  dreams  of  love, 
hope  and  jo}'.  "Sans  Souci."  (Nothing 
but  pleasure  enters  here, )  is  over  the 
palace  door.  Did  nothing  but  pleasure 
•ever  enter  there.^  Was  it  not  like  all 
earthly  palaces, — sometimes  the  abode 
of  fear,  sorrow,  or  grief!  "This  is  the 
bed  on  which  the  Emperor  died,"  said 
our  guide.  A  very  simple  one  it  is, 
not  much  better  than  the  humble  Ger- 
man reposes  on  today.  It  is  made  of 
red  wood,  something  like  mahogany; 
above  is  a  tapestry  lined  with  green 
cloth.  A  screen  rather  large,  but  of 
delicate  shade,  painted  with  flowers, 
stands  at  its  foot.  The  floor  is  of  polished 
oak,  just  as  it  was  in  the  long  ago,  when 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  kind  and 
good  to  his  people, and  by  whom  he  was 
so  loved,  laid  down  to  rest.  On  a  shelf 
in  the  corner  are  two  caps  that  he  wore, 
and  some  gloves.  Everything  is  sacred 
and  preserved  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  White  Hall,  which  was  also  the 
concert  hall,  is  so  named  b3cause  it  is  all 
white  marble  and  gold.  The  music  stand 
is  still  here,  where  the  music  was  wont  to 
be  placed  when  Frederick  played  the 
flute,  of  which  he  was  so  fond.  Here 
he  sought  recreation  from  the  affairs  of 
state.  This  room  looks  out  upon  the 
terraces,  commanding  a  view  of  all  that 
ascend  them,  and  the  beautiful  scenery 
before  described  is  ever  in  sight.  The 
floor  is  of  white  marble,  each  block  has 
sprays  of  trailing  vines  and  flowers  of 
dark  drab  running  through  it.  How 
dainty,  yet  how  striking!  What  a  beau- 
tiful thought  of  the  artist!  It  looks  as 
new  today  as  though  it  were  only  just 
laid.  How  beautiful  the  ceiling  and 
pillars,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  gold, 
twining    here    and    there  so   gracefully 


around  them!  One  could  almost  think 
this  one  of  the  many  mansions  of  which 
the  Savior  spoke,  only  it  is  not  up  above. 
The  bedroom  of  the  empress,  the  en- 
trance barred  with  a  large  cofd,  comes 
next.  Here  is  the  bed  on  which  she  re- 
posed, of  crimson  and  gold,  with  tapes- 
tries to  match,  and  surroundings  in 
harmony;  just  as  she  left  when  she 
finished  her  life-work,  somewhat  faded, 
of  course;  but  one  can  think  she  has  just 
gone  on  a  journey,  and  would  soon  be 
home,  when  the  room  would  be  livened 
up  for  her  welcome  return. 

LIBRARY    OF    FREDERICK    THE    GREAT. 

Yes,  here  it  is.  The  books  he  loved; 
not  many,  but  choice;  his  writing  desk, 
with  fac  similes  of  his  writing  upon  it — 
a  small,  delicate  hand,  just  like  a  lady's. 
Some  manuscript,  and  a  poem  not  yet 
finished.  This  was  left  for  the  next 
day,  that  next  day,  which  sometimes 
comes  to  none  of  us  in  this  life.  Here  is 
a  monument,  cut  in  marble,  of  the  Em- 
peror sitting  in  his  chair,  his  two  dogs 
crouched  on  either  side  of  him.  Illness 
indelibly  stamped  on  each  feature,  a 
look  of  pain  and  suffering  in  his -sunken 
e3'es;  a  few  thin  hairs  on  his  wasted 
temples;  his  hands  resting  on  the  arms 
of  his  chair,  while  an  expression  as  of 
one  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  dread 
messenger  is  apparent.  In  this  way  he 
met  death.  The  sculptor  has  done  his 
work  well;  so  well  that  the  beholder 
would  fain  render  some  service  of  sym- 
pathy to  this  suffering  one.  The  two 
faithful  watchers — his  dogs — died  as  soon 
as  he  did,  which  with  the  stopping  of  the 
clock  in  his  room,  is  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence. Here,  in  a  beautiful  glass  case, 
is  some  fine  embroidery,  the  work  of  the 
Emperor's  sister.  The  pattern  is  most 
fastidious,  and  would  please  our  modern 
dames  who  are  so  fond  of  the  antique 
and   beautiful.      Looking   again    at  the 
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Emperor's  clear  and  graceful  writing, 
and  his  sister's  quaint  embroidery,  one 
can  think  thej-  must  have  been  com- 
panions indeed.  He  was  a  sculptor 
himself  of  no  mean  order,  as  a  bust  of 
Voltaire,  his  friend,  cut  by  his  own  hand 
testifies.  From  these  windows,  view  the 
most  beautiful  arbor  of  vines,  with  foli- 
age and  trees  as  a  surrounding  back- 
ground. "Lovely,  lovely,"  is  all  that 
can  express  its  beauty. 

THE    ART    GALLERY. 

What  language  can  describe  this  state- 
ly hall .''  Glass  windows  its  full  length 
on  one  side,  with  busts  of  promi- 
nent and  great  men  at  intervals  on 
the  other.  Among  them  one  of  Julius 
Csesar  prominently  in  place.  On  the 
walls  are  many  famous  paintings  by 
Watteau,  Pater,  and  some  by  Leichter, 
in  coloring  dainty,  yet  gloriously  grand, 
the  figures  standing  out  as  if  they  had 
life.  The  art  galleries  of  other  European 
palaces  are  magnificent,  gorgeous, 
decked  with  much  grandeur  and  brilli- 
ance; here  the  greatest  charm  is  the 
simplicity,  yet  the  truly  beautiful.  Here 
the  Emperor  was  wont  to  pass  the  rainy 
days,  pacing  up  and  down,  or  solving 
some  intricate  question  of  state.  Surely 
this  beauty  could  soothe  his  fret  and 
worry.  These  delicate  pictures,  with 
rarest  sunny  skies,  lovely  women,  sur- 
rounded by  some  scenes  of  nature, 
surely  he  could  find  ease  of  mind,  look- 


ing over  these  grand  productions  of  the 
masters. 

THE    OLD    MILL, 

Somewhat  at  the  back  and  side  of  the 
grounds,  which  everywhere  enchant  the 
beholder,  is  an  old  wind  mill.  It  is  said 
that  the  Emperor  desired  to  purchase  it 
from  its  owner,  when  he  decided  to 
build  this  palace.  He  offered  gold,  but 
was  refused.  Then  more  gold,  but  the 
owner  of  this  really  fine  mill  refused  his 
sovereign's  advances.  Content  was  he 
(and  one  cannot  blame  him  when  gaz- 
ing on  the  prett}'  place)  to  live  as  did 
his  fathers  near  the  mill.  One  can  ad- 
mire him,  because  he  loved  his  home 
and  his  mill.  It  is  in  such  a  picturesque 
spot,  and  was  no  doubt  dearer  to  him, 
than  was  the  palace  to  the  monarch. 
But  sad  days  were  in  store  for  this  in- 
trepid man.  The  palace  walls  rose 
higher;  trees  at  first  small,  raised  their 
heads  proudly  on  high,  waved  their 
branches  in  the  breezes  of  heaven.  Then 
a  great  wall  was  built  on  that  side  of  the 
grounds,  and  lo!  the  wind  no  longer  had 
power  to  turn  the  mill.  Its  arms  hung 
dejectedly,  useless  now;  where  once  was 
bustle  and  business,   silence  now  reigns. 

Leaving  this  wonderful  place  and  tak- 
ing the  train  we  return  to  Berlin,  with 
thoughts  mellowed  by  the  places  seen, 
and  Nature's  lovely  fall. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


THY  WILL.  NOT  MINE. 


Like  a  queen  the  wintry  world 
On  her  white  throne  gently  rests: 

The  foxes  have  their  holes. 

The  birds  of  the  air  have  nests; 


And  the  little,  helpless  child 

Sleeps  safe  in  its  snug,  warm  bed; 

Hut  the  Savior  of  the  world 
Had  not  where  to  lay  His  head! 
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His  tired,  aching  head, 
Burdened  and  sick  and  sore; 

The  summer  sun's  fierce  heat 

And  the  winter's  blast  swept  o'er; 


Yet  firm,  unswerving,  still 
Prayed  that  most  faithful  one, 

"My  Father,  ne'ertheless, 
Thy  will  not  mine  be  done!" 
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And  Jesus,  in  His  grief. 

Knowing  what  still  must  be, 
Prayed,  "Oh,  if  possible, 
^^Let  this  cup  pass  from  me!" 


Betrayed,  and  on  the  cross, 
(Can  we  be  e'er  so  true?) 

"Father,  forgive!"  He  prayed, 
"They  know  not  what  they  do! 
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How  pray  we,  who  are  blest 
With  sweet  and  pleasant  things? 

From  poverty  we  shrink, 
And  all  the  care  it  brings. 


Vet  how  shall  we  become 

Like  God's  beloved  Son, 
Unless  we  learn  to  pray, 

"Thv  will,  not  mine  be  done?" 

L.  L.  G. 


R. 


SOME  OF  OUR  POETS. 

JOHN  LYON. 


T  was  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  that  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  born.  This  in- 
teresting event — which  is  al- 
ways an  interesting  one  at  least 
to  those  concerned — occurred 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1803, 
hence  nearly  a  full  century  has 
elapsed  since  then.  His  father, 
Thomas  Lyon,  was  a  surgeon 
in  the  British  service,  while  his 
mother's  maiden  name  was 
Janet  McArthur.  His  father 
dying  while  he  was  quite  young, 
he  was  left  in  the  care  of  an 
uncle.  Although  facilities  for 
learning  were  very  meagre  in 
those  days,  his  mother  taught  him  the 
alphabet  and  also  some  knowledge  of 
the  formation  of  words  and  sentences, 
and  in  time  he  was  able  to  read  the 
Bible,  which  later  became  his  punish- 
ment for  every  youthful  infraction  of 
maternal  discipline.  This  apparent  hard- 
ship, however,  later  turned  out  for  his 
good  and  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
While  a  young  boy,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  weaver  and  served  his  time 
learning  this  trade,  after  which  he 
opened  a  shop  of  his  own,  where  he  em- 
ployed a  number  of  hands. 

At  the  age  of  si.xteen  young  I^yon  be- 


began  writing  essays  and  poems,  many  of 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
neighborhood  press.  Later  on  he  was 
engaged  as  traveling  agent  and  news  re- 
porter for   the    Western    Watchman,   at 


JOHN    LYON. 


that  time  an  influential  paper  published 
in  the  interest  of  Dr.   Chalmers  and  his 
came  a  member  of  a  literary  society,  and      reform   movement.      In    1832  there  was 
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great  destitution  prevailing  in  the  com- 
mercial world  caused  by  stagnation  in 
nearly  all  trades.  In  Scotland  especially 
were  its  effects  felt,  and  a  committee  of 
twelve  was  appointed  to  make  a  report 
upon  the  true  situation  of  affairs.  John 
Lyon,  as  one  of  this  committee,  was 
asked  to  draw  up  a  paper  on  the  un- 
paralleled destitution  then  prevailing. 
Thisreport  was  read  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  afterwards  publishedin 
the  London  Times. 

Presbyterianism  was  at  this  time  the 
established  religion  of  Scotland,  and 
young  Lyon  was  early  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  that  sect,  but  as  his  con- 
science could  not  reconcile  many  of  the 
tenets  of  that  creed  with  the  Bible,  he 
joined  the  Baptists  and  became  a 
preacher  of  that  church. 

John  Lyon  was  a  married  man  at  this 
time  and  doing  very  well  temporally, 
but  his  religious  nature  was  always  seek- 
ing after  truth.  In  1844  an  event  hap- 
pened that  changed  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  This  was  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  Scotland  by  Elders  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  On  the  31st  of  March  of  that 
-year,  at  Kilmarnock,  he  was  baptized 
into  the  Church.  Regarding  his  feelings 
at  that  time,  he  afterwards  wrote  a  poem 
for  the  Millennial  Star,  of  which  a  few 
stanzas  are  here  reproduced: 

How  sweet  the  Gospel  message  came, 

When  first  I  learned  its  light  and  power; 
'Twas  all  an  anxious  heart  could  claim. 
It  and  the  scriptures  were  the  same: 

I  was  a  "Mormon"  from  that  hour. 
But  there  were  other  truths  to  learn. 
Which  then  I  could  not  well  discern. 

How  strange  it  seemed — the  Elders'  cry: 
"Fly,  flv,  from  Babylon's  coming  woe  !" 

I  thought  I  could  the  world  defy. 

And  live  'mong  those  who  wickedl3' 
Opposed  the  Saints  by  word  and  blow. 

M3'  partial  love  for  friends  and  place 

Was  more  of  pity  than  of  grace. 


Why  should  I  leave  my  native  land, 
I  thought,  and  all  love's  labor  cease. 

And  seek  a  far-off  unknown  strand. 

When  ev'ry  kindred  tie  demand 

That  I  should  stay  at  home,  t'  increase 

The  Savior's  work,  though  held  in  scorn. 

And  save  the  meek  where  I  was  born? 

In  April  of  the  following  year.  Brother 
Lyon  was  ordained  an  Elder  and  made 
president  of  the  local  branch.  Later  he 
was  called  as  a  traveling  Elder,  and 
while  so  engaged  sent  many  poetical 
contributions  to  the  Millennial  Star. 
As  this  publication  had  a  very  large  cir- 
culation at  that  time.  Elder  Lyon  soon 
became  well  known  to  the  Saints.  This 
led  the  late  President  John  Taylor  to 
write  a  poem  in  his  honor,  one  verse  of 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

Thou  Lyon  of  the  East !     I've  heard  thy  roar; 
Thy  voice  hath  sounded  Britain's  isles  all  o'er; 
And  in  Columbia's  land  a  Lyon's  known, 
Not  by  another's  works,  but  by  his  own. 
And  wheresoe'er  the  British  Star  is  found, 
All  know  thee  by  thy  voice,  thy  tone,  thy  sound. 
Thy  bearing,  gait,  and  mien,  bespeak  thy  birth,. 
And  thy  alliance  prove  with  more  than  earth. 

After  laboring  for  some  time  as  a 
traveling  Elder,  Brother  Lyon  was  called 
on  a  mission  to  England,  being  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Worcestershire 
conference.  Here  he  labored  for  nearly 
three  years,  making  many  converts.  On 
being  released  he  was  appointed  con- 
ference president  in  his  native  city  of 
Glasgow.  Here  he  continued  one  year, 
and  was  then  released  to  gather  to  Utah. 

In  1853,  just  before  embarking  for 
America,  Elder  Lj'on  published  the  first 
volume  of  poems  ever  issued  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church,  thus  becoming  a 
pioneer  of  poesy.  The  author  chose  as 
a  title  for  his  book,  "The  Harp  of  Zion," 
and  donated  the  copyright  to  the  Per- 
petual Emigration  Fund. 

Crossing  the  ocean  in  those  days  was 
an  undertaking  quite  different  from  what 
it  is   today.     The    passengers  went   on 
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board  on  February  21,  1853,  but  owing 
to  unfavorable  winds  did  not  make  a 
start  till  the  28th,  when  the  ship  was 
towed  out  to  sea  for  twenty  miles  by  a 
steamer.  The  ship  landed  in  New  Or- 
leans on  April  23,  thus  being  nearly  two 
months  crossing  the  ocean.  During  the 
voyage,  Captain  David  Brown  and  nearly 
all  of  the  crew  of  the  ship  Iiitcniational 
were  baptized.  After  spending  four  days 
in  New  Orleans,  Elder  Lyon  and  family 
embarked  for  St.  Louis,  where  they  ar- 
rived eight  days  afterwards,  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  landed  in  Keokuk. 
Here  an  outfit  was  secured  with  which 
to  cross  the  plains,  and  after  the  usual 
trials  incident  to  such  a  journey,  they 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  September 
of  the  same  year. 

Arriving  in  a  new  land,  the  stern  real- 
ities of  life  asserted  themselve's,  and 
temporal  affairs  had  to  be  attended  to. 
As  winter  was  approachmg.  Brother 
Lyon  secured  a  small  house  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Ward,  logs  were  hauled  from  the 
canyon  for  fuel,  he  earned  some  potatoes 
by  digging  the  same  on  shares,  thus  driv- 
ing want  from  the  door.  F"or  nearly  six 
months  he  and  his  family  had  little  but 
salt  and  potatoes  to  eat,  nevertheless 
their  hearts  were  contented,  for  they 
were  in  Zion. 

At  the  time  of  the  move  south,  on  the 
advent  of  Johnston's  army.  Brother 
Lyon  and  his  family  went  with  the  rest 
of  the  Saints. 

In  1855  he  settled  in  the  Twentieth 
Ward,  where  he  spent  the  balance  of  his 
life. 

One  poem  written  by  Brother  Lyon 
about  this  time,  and  published  in  the 
Monntainccr,  will  show  how  the  spirit 
of  liberty  glowed  in  his  bosom.  It  is  en- 
titled; 

YOUNG     AMERICA. 

Liberty's  the  freeman's  Klory  ! 
Touch  it,  and  you  touch  his  life. 


Let  the  foe  be  young  or  hoary. 
Keen  will  be  the  fight  and  gory. 

Ere  he  yields  in  slavery's  strife. 
Mind  !  his  soul  is  great  and  noble. 
Count  the  cost  before  you  trouble, 

Mark,  his  children  and  his  wife. 

Touch  his  honor,  and  a  hero 

Darts  upon  you  ere  you  know; 
Soon  you'll  find  unto  your  sorrow, 
"Pay  today  and  trust  tomorrow" 

Is  his  motto  in  each  blow; 
While  the  tyrant  foeman  stammers 
'Neath  the  weight  of  his  sledge- hammers. 
Till  he  welt'ring  lays  him  low 

Freely  bounds  his  unchained  spirit, 
Careless  where  he  lives  or  dies  ! 

Truth's  reward  he  strives  to  merit, 

And  fair  Liberty  inherit, 

Free  from  traitors,  rogues  and  spies. 

Loving,  shielding  all  around  him, 

This,  and  only  this,  has  bound  him 
To  this  land  of  paradise. 

Although  Brother  Lyon  was  obliged 
to  follow  an  entirely  different  occupa- 
tion from  the  one  he  left  in  Scotland,  he 
nevertheless  found  time  to  write  many 
poems  and  articles,  which  were  published 
in  the  Dcscrct  News,  Tullidge's  I'tali 
Magazine,  the  Alouiitaiiieer  and  other 
pubhcations.  In  fact,  "The  Harp  of 
Zion'  contains   but   a   small   part  of  his 

writings. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Brother 

Lyon  left  Scotland  in  1853,  he  is  never- 
theless still  remembered  there.  As  late 
as  1895,  the  Kilmarnock  5/(?' //(/(/ ;7/ pub- 
lished a  retrospect  of  his  life,  in  which 
this  tribute  is  paid  to  his  memory: 

John  Lyon  was  a  poet  worthy  of  his  name. 
There  was  a  rampant  nobility  in  his  nature.  He 
spoke  in  advance  of  his  time.  Society  was  slow 
of  faith  to  the  facts  uttered  by  him  He  had 
clear  views  of  progressive  perfection,  and  de- 
clared that  the  summit  could  only  be  reached  by 
perpetual  culture,  and  that  those  who  left  this 
world  in  a  state  of  mental  doltis'm,  would  be  set 
on  a  very  low  stool  in  the  next. 

Brother  Lyon  had  charge  of  the  En- 
dowment House  in  Salt  Lake  City  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  was  always  found 
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a  true  and  trusted  servant.  He  was  also 
librarian  of  the  old  territorial  library, 
and  acted  as  critic  at  the  Salt  Lake 
Theatre  for  some  time. 

On  May  7th,  1872,  Father  Lyon  was 
ordained  a  patriarch  by  President  Wood- 
ruff. Of  patriarchal  size  also  was  his  fam- 
ily, he  being  the  husband  of  two  wives 
and  the  father  of  nineteen  children,  ten 
of  whom  still  survive.  His  grandchildren 
number  forty-two,  and  his  great  grand- 
children, living  and  dead,  number  over 
one  hundred. 

Father  Lyon's  earthly  career  closed 
on  November  28,    1889,   being  eighty-six 


years  and  nearly  nine  months  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His^remains  rest  in 
the  city  cemetery  in  Salt'Lake  City.  On 
a  monument  erected  on  the  burial  lot  is 
inscribed  a  fragment  of  verse,  written  by 
the  author  some  time  before  his  demise, 
little  dreaming,  no  doubt,  that  it  would 
ever  grace  his  own  monument.     It  reads: 

We'll  meet  together  yet, 
Where  the  sun  shall  never  set. 
With  a  welcome  of  the  hand 
And  a  love  without  regret. 

The  half-tone  portrait 'that  accom- 
panies this  sketch  was  taken  on  his 
eightieth  birthday. 


MID  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAIN  VALES. 


Recitation  for  the  Prophet  Joseph 

Mid  the  Green  Mountain  vales. 

On  a  bright  December  morn, 
Ninety-seven  years  ago, 

A  wondrous  child  was  born — 

Born  'neath  ynletide's  chilly  skies. 

In  a  (juiet,  rural  home. 
Near  lofty,  snow-clad  heights, 

On  Sharon's  fertile  loam. 

In  that  humble  domicile 

A  worthy  family  dwelt. 
And  love  abode  there,  too. 

And  by  each  heart  was  felt. 

There  our  hero's  youth  was  spent; 

There,  'mid  rustic  scenes  he  played, 
And  climbed  the  verdant  hills. 

And  roamed  through  field  and  glade. 

A  farmer's  boy  was  he — 

A  bright,  obedient  son — 
Who  helped  his  parents  toil; 

And  when  his  chores  were  done, 

At  eve,  when  light  had  fled 

And  night's  dark  shades  drew  round, 


Smith's  Birthday  Celebration. 

Beneath  the  cottage  roof 
That  boy  was  ever  found. 

Many  were  the  pleasant  hours 

Enjoyed  within  that  cot; 
There  life's  duties  first  he  learned. 

By  loving  parents  taught; 

There  the  children  oft  convened 

Around  the  family  hearth 
To  hear  the  story  told 

Of  our  Savior's  life  on  earth. 

Or  list  to  their  sire  portray 
The  Master's  teachings  rare. 
And  unite  in  songs  of  praise. 
And  join  in  evening  prayer. 

Who  this  noble  lad  ?  you  ask — 

This  honest  farmer's  son  ? 
You've  all  heard  of  him  ,  I  know — 

Illustrious,  mighty  one — 

Highly  honored  of  heaven, 

A  prophet  good  and  great; 
He  was  known  as  Joseph  Smith, 

Whose  birth  we  celebrate. 

Edwin  F .  Parry. 


Tim 


children 


SANTA  CLAUS'  STOCKING. 

lANTA  CLAUS  is 
coming,  who 
wants  to  help 
him?"  asked 
auntie,  coming 
into  the  nursery 
one  dismal 
morning  in  De- 
cember. 

"We  do!  we 
do,"  cried  the 
twins. 

The  other 
all  wanted  to  help,  too,  so 
auntie  unrolled  her  bundle  and  took  out 
a  great  stocking  made  of  unbleached 
cotton.  It  was  as  tall  as  Ruth,  and 
made  the  children's  eyes  open  with 
wonder. 

"Santa  Claus  is  going  to  send  this  to 
Charlie  Gray  and  his  sisters,  "said  auntie, 
"and  he  wants  you  to  be  little  Santa 
Clauses,  and  help  him  fill  it." 

"Oh,  goody!"  cried  Harry.  "Tan  I 
put  my  ball  in  right  now.'" 

"No,"  laughed  auntie.  "You  must 
give  away  things  you  helped  to  make,  not 
those  that  grandpa  gave  you.  You  may 
look  over  all  your  playthings,  and  lay 
everything  that  is  old  and  broken  in  a 
big  pile.  Then  we'll  see  what  we  can 
do." 

The  children  were  soon  busily  at  work, 
while  auntie  went  off  to  consult  mama. 
She  came  back  with  some  paste,  scis- 
sors, and  a  roll  of  pink  cambric. 


"Here,  Ned  and  Daisy,  you  may  take 
the  pictures  of  Red  Riding  Hood  and 
the  wolf,  and  paste  them  smoothly  on 
these  big  pieces  of  pasteboard.  Mark 
them  into  squares  when  they  are  dry, 
and  I  will  cut  them  for  you.  They  will 
make  a  fine  box  of  'Sliced  Animals.' 

"Harry  may  cut  out  all  the  pictures 
he  can  find,  and  Ruthie  and  I  will  get 
this  pink  cambric  cut  into  leaves  and 
sewed  together.  Then  you  can  paste 
the  pictures  in,  and  make  a  pretty  book 
for  Baby  Mollie." 

Auntie  found  so  many  ways  to  fix  the 
broken  toys  that  it  seemed  almost  like 
magic  to  the  children. 

She  showed  Ned  how  to  make  a  beau- 
tiful little  cart  out  of  a  candy  box  and 
some  old  spools.  To  this  she  harnessed 
a  tin  horse,  with  worsted  for  a  harness. 

The  Noah's  ark  was  glued  together, 
and  into  it,  to  keep  the  few  remaining 
animals  company,  went  three  men  with 
peanuts  for  bodies  and  pins  for  legs,  one 
peanut  rooster  with  a  bit  of  the  feather 
duster  stuck  on  for  a  tail  and  wings,  a 
peanut  owl,  with  paper  wings,  and  a 
peanut  cradle  with  a  tiny  doll  inside. 

I-*oor  old  Bell's  tangled  wig  was  taken 
off, and  a  dainty  white  cap  put  on  instead. 
This,  with  a  long  white  dress  from  one 
of  m.ama's  old  aprons,  made  a  sweet 
baby  of  her.  Rag  Polly,  who  was  black 
with  dirt,  was  made  into  a  black  nurse 
by  a  coat  of  shoe  polish  and  a  calico 
dress  and  cap. 

Day  after  day  the  children  worked, 
and  by  Christmas-time  there  was  a  big 
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pile  of  playthings  in  the   Santa   Claus 
drawer. 

Even  papa  was  pressed  into  the  work 
when  the  soap-box  playhouse  was  made. 
But  Ned  and  Daisy  papered  the  walls 
and  carpeted  the  floors  and  furnished  it. 
Ned  made  a  center  table  out  of  a  spool, 
with  a  square  of  cardboard  glued  on  top, 
Daisy  covered  it  with  red  velvet  paper 
from  some  bordering,  and  it  looked  fine 
enough  for  any  doll. 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  canopy 
top  carriage  he  and  Ruth  made,  with 
auntie's  help,  from  an  old  roller-skate. 

All  the  family  were  interested,  and 
when  packing  time  came  the  nursery 
was  full  of  gifts  for  the  big  stocking. 

Mama  and  auntie  helped  with  the 
packing.  Into  the  foot  went  a  lot  of  grand- 
pa's best  apples,  and  a  big  round  pump- 
kin for  pumpkin  pies.  Then  came  a  warm 
little  suit  of  cousin  Tom's,  and  two  pairs  of 
new  shoes,  that  Uncle  Max  sent  down  from 
the  store.  A  blue  dress  that  Daisy  had 
outgrown  went  in  next,  a  coat  too,  and 
Cousin  Nan's  last  winter's  hood.  The 
great  leg  of  the  stocking  held  a  warm 
shawl  and  a  comforter  for  the  chil- 
dren's bed. 

When  the  stocking  was  almost  full, 
the  little  folks  had  their  turn.  Ruth 
stood  on  a  chair  and  laid  in  the  things 
as  they  were  handed  up;  dolls  and  carts, 
books  and  games,  popcorn  and  a  big  box 
of  peanut  candy.  Everybody  put  in 
something.  Baby's  gift  was  a  string  of 
spools  for  "oder  baby,"  and  even  Carlo 
came  trotting  up  with  the  worsted  ball 
that  was  his  special  plaything. 

Christmas  was  coming  in  Green  Street, 
too,  and  poor  Mrs.  Gray  was  very  sor- 
rowful as  she  thought  of  the  three  little 
children  who  had  gone  to  bed  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  because  Santa  Claus  was 
not  coming  to  their  house  that  year. 

Mama    told  them  to    be   brave    and 


wait  till  another  Christmas,  and  so  the 
little,  old,  faded  stockings  were  not  hung 
up.  But  Baby  Mollie  asked  God,  with 
a  little  sob  in  her  voice,  to  please  let 
Santa  Claus  have  just  one  little  thing 
for  her,  and  she  went  to  bed  with  one 
tiny  stocking  fast  in  her  chubby  hand, 
"so  as  to  be  all  yeady  when  he  comes," 
she  said. 

But  God  had  not  forgotten  these  little 
ones  of  His.  The  big  stocking  came 
that  very  night  while  they  were  fast 
asleep,  and  Mrs.  Gray  went  to  bed  with  a 
happy  heart. 

"Wake  up,  Charlie.  Susie,  come.  I 
think  Santa  Claus  has  been  here,  after 
all.  Come,  Mollie.  It  is  Christmas 
morning." 

The  children  dressed  in  a  hurry  and 
ran  down  stairs,  Charlie  holding  Susie's 
hand  tight  in  his. 

When  they  reached  the  room  the  two 
older  ones  stopped,  eager,  but  half 
afraid,  at  the  sight  of  the  great  stocking 
leaning  beside  the  kitchen  fireplace. 
Baby  Mollie,  who  had  run  ahead  in  her 
white  nightgown,  was  not  one  bit  afraid; 
she  ran  straight  up  to  the  stocking,  and 
clasping  her  little  arms  around  it,  laid 
her  cheek  on  its  big  side,  crying,  "Santa 
Caws  has  lef  us  his  'tocking',  his  berry 
own 'tockin',  tause  we  didn't  hab  any  ! 
Dear  old  Santa  !" 

Then  what  a  happy  time  they  all  had, 
and  how  good  grandma's  chicken  tasted, 
and  how  well  the  blue  dress  fitted,  and 
best  of  all,  how  lovely  the  dollies  and 
playthings  were  !  I  wonder  which  house- 
ful of  little  children  were  the  happier 
that  day.'' 

Selected, 

•« 

A  RIDDLE  FOR  THE  WRITING-CLASS. 

There's  a  one-legged  elf  in  a  white  rubber  caj) 
That  dances  before  you  or  lies  in  your  lap: 
Tho'  you  say  not  a  word,  yet  as  quick  as  a  wink 
This  gay  little  gad-about  tells  what  you  think. 
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He  follows  your  fanc)-;  he  goes  or  he  stops, 
He  scrambles  or  gambols,  he  glides  or  he  hops, 
Tho'  loaded  with  lead,}'et  he  hasn't  his  match; — 
The     spry    little     skip-away    "comes     to     the 
scratch." 

If  ever  his  words  appear  out  of  the  way, 
Just  collar  him  gently  but  firmly,  and  say, 
"Come  on  now,vou  shall  walk  on  your  head, little 

chap, 
Till  you   rub  out   your  work   with  your  funny 

white  cap!"  Selected. 

Se 

AT  CHRISTMAS-TIMC,. 


'^^ 


Be  joyous,  little  children. 
On  this  dear  day  of  days, 
><^^     And  scatter  smiles  like  sunbeams 
Along  the  household  ways. 
Oh,  let  no  angry  word  be  heard, 
No  frowning  brow  be  found; 
For  Christmas-time  is  loving-time 
The  whole  glad  earth  around. 

And  don't  forget  the  needy. 

The  children,  large  and  small, 
Who,  at  this  merry  season. 
Will  have  no  gifts  at  all. 
Oh,  let  each  lonely  little  life 
With  jo}-  one  dav  be  crowned. 
For  Christmas-time  is  giving-time 
The  whole  glad  earth  around. 

Selected. 


THE  PRETTIEST. 

/  ,ifj|  Boats  sail  on  the  rivers, 

\m\jKy-      And  ships  sail  on  the  seas; 
^^P^  But  clouds  that  sail  across  the  sky 
Are  prettier  far  than  these. 

There  are  bridges  on  the  rivers. 

As  pretty  as  you  please; 
But  the  bow  that  bridges  heaven, 
And  overtops  the  trees, 

And  builds  a  road  from  earth 
to  sky. 
Is  prettier  far  than  these. 
Selected. 


THE  PATCHWORK   QUILT. 

This   is  my  grandma's   patch- 
work (juilt. 
Made  when    she   was   little 
like  me, 


My,  but  arn't  the  pieces  small. 

And  the  stiches  most  too  fine  to  see  ? 
Do  you  know  how  my  grandma  had  to  do  ? 

Why,  this  way:    Every  day  at  school. 
Over  and  over  she  sewed  a  square. 

Wasn't  that  the  funniest  rule  ? 
And  then  vacations  at  eight  o'clock. 

When  breakfast  was  over  and  dishes  done, 
And  the  hearth  brushed  up  and  the  chickens 
fed, 

And  p'r'aps  a  number  of  errands  run, 
Down  she  sat  in  this  little  chair 

On  a  patchwork  cushion,  pink  and  blue. 
And  sewed  for  an  hour  by  the  clock. 

I  think  that  was  pretty  long,  don't  you  ? 
This  spriggy  piece  was  like  a  dress 

That  she  had  for  Sundays  or  compan}'  came, 
And  she  had  a  sunbonnet  like  this. 

And  a  ruffled  tier  just  the  same 
This  with  the  rosebuds,  pink  and  white. 

Was  like  Aunt  Charity  Halcomb's  gown. 
And  this  lovely  buff  with  orange  stars 

And  little  half-moons  of  blue  and  brown. 
Is  a  piece  of  great  grandma's  stocking  bag. 

That  hung  on   the   arm   of   her   high-backed 
chair, 
And  grandma  darned  the  stockings,  too — 

Yes,  indeed,  every  single  pair. 
And  she  says,  "  'twas  the  only  proper  way 

To  bring  little  girls  up,"  and  she  fears 
That  I'll  much  regret  "my  shocking  lack 

Of  useful  knowledge  in  after  years." 
So  she's  teaching  me  to  sew  and  darn 

And  set  my  stitches  even  and  fine, 
But  I'm  sure  I  couldn't  stand  it  to  sit 

Sewing  and  sewing  from  eight  to  nine. 
Fifteen  minutes  is  awfully  long; 

Then,  oh,  how  long  must  an  hour  be  ! 
I  think  they've  stretched  out  some  way  since 

The  time  when  grandma  was  little  like  me. 

Selected. 


TO  THE  LETTER-BOX. 
Motherless. 

Enterprise,  Washington  Co., 

Utah. 
We  have  been  living  here  about  four 
3'ears.  I  am  in  the  second  intermediate 
class  in  Sunday  School,  my  teachers' 
names  are  Sisters  Esther  E.  Canfield 
and  Phebe  M.  Pendleton.  My  day 
school  teacher  is  Miss  Sophia  Forsyth, 
she  lives  in  Pinto,  fifteen  miles  from  this 
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place.  My  mother  died  a  year  ago  last 
May.  She  left  me  and  my  little  twin 
brothers.  We  hardly  know  how  to  get 
along  without  her.  She  was  born  in 
Provo.  My  father  keeps  the  store  and 
the  post  office.  I  like  to  read  the  little 
letters  in  the  Juvenile. 

Your  friend, 

Emma  Day. 
Age,  .thirteen  years. 
& 

A  Happy  Family, 

Murray,  Utah. 
We  live  on  a  farm,  and  our  papa  is  a 
farmer.  There  are  two  sisters  and  one 
brother  of  us  children.  We  have  seen 
the  sick  healed  when  the  Elders  have 
administered  to  them.  We  are  very 
happy  all  the  time. 

Mary  Tripp,  nine  years  old. 
Stella  Tripp,  eight  years  old. 


icate  our  new  Tabernacle.  When  he 
was  here  he  blest  and  named  our  baby, 
Calvin  Orlando.  This  is  my  first  letter 
to  the  Letter-Box. 

Ella  Jack,  age  eight  years. 

0 

Lives  on  a  Farm. 

Parley's  Park,  Utah. 
We  take  the  Juvenile  Instructor,. 
and  I  like  the  letters  in  the  Letter-Box. 
I  thought  I  would  write  one,  too.  I  go- 
to Sunday  School,  it  is  two  miles  away. 
Angus  J.  Cannon  is  our  Bishop.  I  at- 
tend Primary.  Our  President  is  Sister 
Cannon.  My  sister  is  secretary  of  the 
Primary  and  organist  at  Sunday  School. 
I  go  to  day  school  also.  We  live  four 
miles  from  Park  City,  on  a  farm.  I  am 
ten  years  old. 

George  R.  Archibald. 


Don't  Burn   Hornets'  Nests. 

Provo,  Utah. 
I  am  only  six  years  old.  I  like  to  go 
to  Sunday  School  and  Primary.  Don't 
burn  hornets'  nests,  for  I  was  burning  a 
hornet's  nest  in  my  papa's  barn,  and 
burned  the  barn  and  about  one  hundred 
tons  of  hay.  Don'  burn  hornets'  nests, 
my  little  friends,  don't!  One  little 
match  burned  the  big  barn.  My  home 
is  at  Pleasant  View,  Utah. 

Your  new  friend, 

Clarence  Brereton. 


Baby  Brother  Blest  and  Named. 

Oakley,  Idaho. 
Dear  Letter-Bcx: 

I  go  to  Sunday  School,  Primary  and 
day  school.  I  am  in  the  third  reader. 
I  have  one  sister  and  four  brothers. 
Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  was  here 
last  week  to  attend  conference  and  ded- 


A  New   Subscriber. 

Morgan,  Utah. 

We  take  the   Juvenile  Instructor; 

now  for  the  first  time,  and  like  it  very 

much.     And    I    am    much   interested  in 

Sunday  School.     I  am  twelve  years  old. 

Your  friend, 

Xmas  Wadsworth. 


Three  Letters  Compiled. 

La  Belle,  Idaho. 

We  like  Primary,  Sunday  School  and 
the  Juvenile  Instructor.  We  have 
seen  the  sick  healed  through  faith  in  the 
Lord.  We  attend  day  school  and  Re- 
ligion class.  We  have  brothers,  sisters, 
parents  and  friends,  and  many  blessings 
to  be  thankful  for.  And  we  know  the 
Gospel  is  true. 

Millie  Clifford,  twelve  years  old. 

Fay  Morgan,  ten  years  old. 

Elna  May  Morgan,  nine  years  old. 
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"Never  Touched  Mel" 

Now  is  the  time  our  juTcnlle  friends 
want  that  moat  healthfnl  fxerciie  with 
ball  and  bat.  If  you  haTC  not  seen  our 
Catalogue  you  don't  know  what  sood 


things  we  have  iu  ihe  Base  Ball,  Bi- 
cycle, Pishing  Tackle,  Shooting,  Camp- 
ing, Outing  and  Sporting  Goods  line,  at 
astonishingly  low  prices.  Send  for  one; 
it  is  free  to  all. 

lUilllSIIISCo 

2461  lashiB^ton  Ave.,  Ogden,  Utah 
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WE'RE     STILL 

SAWING     WOOD' 

And  wish  to  tea  you 
about  It,  else  you  might 
not  know  where  you  can 
get  the  best  Lumber  the 
market  affords .  We 
manufacture  all  kinds 
of  Sash.  Doors,  Mould- 
ings and  House  Furnish- 
ings. 

LET  US  FIGURE 
YOUR  BILL. 


RE- 
TAIL 


4  SPED- 
lALTr 
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SUCL-ESSrULr;MIM;BEil;^DEALEItS 


imfiiBn: 


iRMSTRONIE 


WESTERN  DENTAL  CO., 

Kooms,  31'32  £agle  BIk.,     73W  2nd  S.  St. 

(First  Door  to  Right,  Second  Floor). 

Best  set  of  teeth  $S.oo.  Crown  and  bridge  work  specialties. 
Teeth  extracted  positively  without  pain.  "Vitalized  Air." 
W«rk  Guaranecd  first-clasi. 

WM.  BROADBENT,  D.  D.  S.,  Prop. 


FOR  SALE— A  BARGAIN. 

Twenty  Acres  with  forty-eight  Shares  of  Water 
and  Interest  in  Weber  Canal,  located  near  Kays- 
ville  Switch  and  adjoining  the  Tithing  Yard. 
For  particulars  apply  to  Bishop  P.  Barton,  Kays- 
Tille,  Utah,  or  E.  G.  Ogden,  Linden,  Utah.  Res- 
idence, Provo  Bench. 


The  IiatteF-day  Saints'  IJniveFsity, 


Salt  Liake  City,  Utah. 


WiTH  new  buildings,  fine  equipments,  modern  methods,  enlarged  faculty,  and  practical  training 
in  scientific,  normal,  classical,  kindergarten  teaching  and  domestic  science  courses,  aims  to  real- 
ize for  its  patrons  the  best  of  modern  educational  ideals.     The  instruction  in  special  branches, 
such  as  music,  art,  law,  physiology,  dressmaking,  cooking  and  the  home  arts,  is  given  by  actual 
practice  under  experienced  specialists.     The  laboratories  afford  good  facilities  in  chemistry,  physics 
and  biology;  and  the  regular  class  work  in  languages,  history,  mathematics,  civics  and  theology  is  o' 
the  best  quality,  with  able  and  progressive  teachers.     The  L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  leads  all 
others  in  the  West,  winter  and  summer,  day  and  night.      You  can  enter  now  for  a  thorough  business 
education,  preparing  you  for  a  position  in  practical  telegraphy  (railroad  system),  standard  shorthand 
by  a  new  method,  touch  typewriting,  book-keeping  and  banking.      We  shall  be  gratified  to  have  the 
friends  of  education  visit  the  institution.      Interesting  descriptive  pamphlets  willbe  sent  free.      New 
classes  organized  after  the  holidays.     Eighth  grade  graduates  and  others  can  enter  then. 
This  lecord  of  growth  tells  its  own  story; 

Year  Ending  June,  1900 4H7  Students. 

Year  Ending  June,  1901 5q;  students. 

Year  Ending  June,  1902 113<i  Students. 

Up  to  Dec.  B,  of  Present  Year  1122  Students. 


FJH^IWISG  IS  flIiWflYS  fl  SUCCESS 

When  our  strictly  pure  re-cleaned  Seeds 
are  sown.  Our  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  Seeds, 
after  being  cleaned  by  our  superb  machin- 
ery, with  electricity  as  the  motive  power, 
won  the  Highest  Distinctions  at  the  World's 
Exposition  at  Paris,  France,  over  all  com- 
petitors. "A  word  is  enough  for  the  Wise. " 
We  pay  the  highest  prices  for  Choice 
Seeds,  and  they  always  demand  the  best 
prices  in  selling:  the  one  follows  the  other. 

C.  A  SMURTHWAITE  PROBDCE  CO. 

Seedsmen  and  Shippers  of  Produce. 
OGDEN, UTAH. 


TO  OUR  AQENTS— 

Now  !•  the  time  to  land  In  jrour  llitf  of  new  tub- 
•rrlbera  and  renewali  for  Vol.  tH  (covering  the  year 
1803.)     Delay  means  much  vVorK  and  worry  for  ui. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS— 

Kindly  let  the  local  agent  know  Immediately  If 
you  desire  your  suhicrlptlon  renewed  for  vol,  .18.  If 
you  rton't  Icnow  wlio  the  agent  Is,  send  direct  to  the 
JUVENII.E  INSTKUCTOR.  401  Templeton  Building, 
Salt  LakeJClty .  Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft, 
express  order  ormoney  order  payable  toorder  of  the 
JUVENILE  OO.  Cash  or  stamps  should  be  sent  by 
registered  letter. 

EMILIE     PvIINOR, 
STUDIO. 

41 «     TBmplelon     Building. 

Lessons  given  in  Water  Color,  China  Painting 
and  Pyrography.  Sunday  classes  until  after 
Xmas.    Special  rates  by  the  term. 

lloia  is  the  time  to  Paint. 

BOV  THH   STIJICTIiV 
PUt^H   PflLIJlT, 

Gaairantged  the  Best. 
20  E.  First  South   Street,- 

8ALT    IiAEEi    CITY. 


Traly  Spoken. 


"To  me  personally, 
the  only  unpleasant 
thing  about  clothes  is 
the  Bill." 

This  is  made  easy  if 
you  buy  them  from  R. 
&  A.  and  there  are 
none  better  made  than 
we  are  showing  just 
now.  We  are  making 
a  special  showing  of 
some  new  things  in 
overcoats,  easy  fitting, 

easy  paying.    Warranted  because  safe.    Safe 

because  warranted. 


KSTASLISHK*   t«»«. 


iMC*iip«ii*TrB  t»>a. 


{Richardson  a^d 
fldams, 


I72|Main  Street. 


D.O.CALDER^SSONS, 

Company        __^ 

MEKCTOae : 
W.  W.  Olarton,  Prosiaent 
D.  a.  Oaliiar,  Ylee-Pres't  and  Mjrr 
Jobn  J.  McCleUan,  Sec'y  and  Asgt  4gr. 
W.  0.  Sp«nce/rre*i 
A.  L.  Bvattaln,  L  A.  utaytoa,  etna  H.  OaUter 

AriEP  50  YEARS 

of  MKcccssfol  bosicess,  we  start  with  renewed 
vigor,  and  ■!«  now  better  prepared  than  ever  to 
meet  &sx  maay  patrons,  having  thoroughly  TCt» 
vetted  (Ku-  i]Qai«aae  establi^metit.  We  tkt«m  H-t 
t&lUt'wiaf  stodt  OB 

THPCC  nooRS. 


Plfi^S 


StalBiay,  Ktmball,  Mi  Bre. 
Jas!iBjM_0tk8rs. 

(SOLE  Afi-ENTS.) 


KlmMll,  for  Charch  A  Piriw 


(SOLE  AaBHTi.) 

"AP&IL8."  gf^tist  SsSf-Flass  Plajiir  Kmn. 

Complete  St)««t  Mlusle  Dwfttattnmnt. 
Orders  Promptly  Filled. 

Vo   aat-0*-Tsiwn   FTlenCs: — lia^On   oar   (ton   jreoi 
hmagwwtem  wbsn  ia  tlie  (3*t7.    A  wattla*  itnam  tea- 

ertc,  wSM  aJwuys  ^  jtt  ytwr  mmo*. 


A  ThiDg  of  Beauty 


AND  A  JOY  FOR 
EVER  IS  THE 


PIANO. 


It  is  today  without  doubt  the  best  Piano  made  in 
the  world. 


NEEDHfiM 


PIAKOS  RflD 
OSGANS 


Are  still  holding  the  reputation  that  has  been 
theirs  for  the  past  fifty-six  years. 

Sold  by 

Q.  &  B.  THATCHER, 

MUSIC  DEALERS,   SOLE  AGENTS. 

13  S.  Main  Street,  -        -        Logan,  Utah- 

CATALOeUES  F/iEE. 
Write  us,  we  can  iave  you  money. 


Cutlet*  Bfos.  Co. 

Make  sad  sell  the 
B««t  aad  Cheap«at 

Knitted  Garments 

ia  Utah. 

Knitted  Garmenti,  Ladies' or  Men's  ^'k/> 

Hgkt  weight  cotton,  per  suit /  0\t 

Knitted  Oartnents,  L«dics'  or  Hen's       4^<    f\(\ 
fine  Lisle  Thread,  per  suit »pi.UU 

Knitted  Garments,  Indies'  ot  Men's       ^|  /\/\ 
medium  weight  cotton,  90c  and k|)l»\/ v 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's        t'i  OC 
fleeced  cotton,  per  suit,  |i.oo  and...*])!*^^ 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's        4^|   C  A 
combed  cotton,  per  suit; _ «pit^\/ 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's     <{*')   f\(\ 
Australian  Wcol  and  Cotton,  suit..>|)^»\/ vl 

Knitted  Garments,  Ladies'  or  Men's     &•*%   C/\ 
Extra  Australian  Wool  and  Cotton>^«ai^V/ 

iBcluda  lie  for  Ugbt  weight  and  20c  (or  hsCTy 
weight  for  postage. 
We  hare  been  the  agents  for  Provo  Woolen  Mills 
M  years.  Our  Mills  are  working  night  and  day  fllUng 
Eastern  and  Utah  Orders.  Buy  Provo  Blanltets, 
Tlcnna,  white,  mottled  or  gray;  Provo  Flannels, 
Shawls  and  Llnsey  and  you  will  get  better  values 
tban  yoB  can  In  any  other  goods. 

CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 

36  Main  Street,     •      ■      .      Salt  Lake  City. 


UTAH  FUEL  CO. 


MINISHS  AND  PBODCOBKS 

Or — . — ^— ^__^^__^i«^ 

UTAH  GOAL  I  GOKE. 


Also  Dealers  In 

iiTfiisiTE,  eiuegm  me  eiieisiiTii  nil 

Bstall  Dept : 

73    nAIM   >T. 


Wkslssale  Office: 

ROOM  401  DOOLY 
BLOCK. 


'PHONE   ess. 


'PHONK  439.1 


OITY    AOBNT. 


Inter-Mountain 

School  of  Correspondence 

Is  Open  the  Kntlre  Tear,  the  Work  Is  all  Individual. 


COMMENCE  NOW 

We  Issue  our  text,  and  examine  your  work  once  a 
month,  for  six  months.  If  you  take  It  faster,  we  will 
give  It  to  you.  We  teach  wherever  the  United  States 
mall  goes.    Write  for  our  working  plan. 

It  Is  the  particular  business  of  this  School  to  pre- 
pare Teachers  for  their  Grade  Examinations. 

Kach  BUDject  Is  presented  In  a  separate  section, 
concise,  clear,  pithy,  giving  only  the  kernel,  without 
the  bur. 


INSTRUCTORS 

Travis  S.  Pendergrass,  Director  and  Instructor  In 
.Science. 
L.  it.  Gillian,  Instructor  In  Mathematics. 
B.  W.  Ashton,  Instructor  In  Nature  Study. 
J.  Leo.  Fairbanks,  Instructor  In  Drawing. 
Geo.  Gatrell,  Instructor  In  Shorthand. 


TEACHER'S  HOME  STUDY  CONDUCTED  BY  MAIL. 


A  NORMAL  COURSE 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT  ARC 

Teacher's  Normal,   Business  Course,  Short  Hand, 
Olvll  Service. 


W.  S  PIEECK 
President 


OFFICERS 

R.  H.  JACOB 

Vice-President 


J.  B.  HERBERT 

Secretary 


INTER-MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

iDiorperated  Under  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Utah. 
70  West  Second  South  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


IS  Youit  noiBB  iftsoaHor 


K66P  M0II6U  ai  fioine 

By  Securing  a  Policy  in  the 


l£T  THE 
COMPANV 
TAKE  null 

mm. 


90N7 


OARitr 


YOUR  tWN 


RISK. 


FIRE 
^  UTAH 


HEBEl^  J.  GHft]lT  Sl  go., 

G«n«i*al  Jlg«iats. 

mo-ae  Soatk   IBbIh,    <•    -      Salt  baik*  Cl*y. 

KEKOVflTE  YOUR 
HOIBES 


Buy  yonr  materials 
where  you  can  depend 
upon  getting  what  yon 
order.  Write  to  us  for 
Color  Cards  of  Paints  or 
Prices  and  Samples  of  any- 
thing in  our  line. 

Have  you  heard  abou 

Asbestint  Gild  Water  Paint 

It  is  Qood 

and  Very  Cheap. 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go., 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

SEARS  GLASS  fc  PAINT  CO.. 


-67  31.  FlKct  So«th  St. 


The  Overland  Limited 


ELECTRIC    LIGHTED. 


Each  train  in  the  Overland  Limited  daily  ser- 
vice, between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  and  complete  electrical 
plaitt,  generating  a  current  sufficient  for  350  six- 
teen candle-power  lamps,  and  in  charge  of  an 
expert  electrician.  The  train  is  generously 
lighted.  Each  berth,  compartment  and  drawing 
room  has  its  own  reading  lamp.  Each  table  in 
the  dining  cat  is  adorned  by  a  dainty  lamp  that 
shedsasoftglowof  light  over  white  linen  and  ."shin- 
ing cry.stal.  The  Booklovers'  Library  ot  Philadel- 
phia provides  the  latest  books  which,  with  the 
current  magazines,  help  to  pass  the  evening  hours 
delightfully  on  a  train  where  one  can  read  at 
ease  with  a  steady,  brilliant  light. 

Electric  heaters  are  provided  for  the  ladies' 
curling  irons.  Electric  buttons  bring  quick  ser- 
vice at  a  touch,  and  a  telephone  in  the  observa- 
tion parlor  connects  ths  passenger  with  the  out- 
side world  while  the  train  is  at  terminals. 

Chicago  &  North-Western, 

Union  Pacific, 
and  Southern  Pacific  Rys. 

DflYNES  MUSI6  GO, 

THE  LEADING  MUSIC  DEALERS. 

Terms 
the 
Easiest. 


SHHHT  MUSIC 
RJiti  SOOl^S 

.ami       A    Specialty- 

Vifitop  Dise  Talkiog  llaehines. 


p.  e.  B»at  D. 


T4    vain  ST. 


Salt  liak*  eUy,  Otab. 


THE 


SATIRDAY    NEWS! 


V 


:24     PAGES 

«  •  «  ILLUSTRATED.  «  «  • 


The  Largest,  Best,  and  Cleanest  Paper 
Published  in  Utah. 


Price  $2.00  per  Year.     To  Subscribers  of  the  Semi-Weekly  News,  $1.50. 
C.  W.  PENROSE,  Editor.  H.  G.  WHITNEY,  Business  Manager. 


Forty  Little  Things 
For  Christmas 


and  any  one  of  them  would 
make  handsome  and  useful 
gifts  for  man  and  boy.  ^  J- 
Suits,  Overcoats,  Sweaters, 
House  Coats,  Bath  Robes, 
Suspenders,  Neckwear,  Hos- 
iery, Gloves,  Handkerchief*, 
Mufflers,  Grips,  Telescopes, 
Suit  Cases. 


1 


If  you  live  out  of  town,  write  for  our 
Special  Christmas  Circular. 


ONB     PRICE 

J.  R.  Gmrdner 

;i36,  138  Main  St.,  Salt  !.,«>«  City. 


SPECIAIi  Pt^ICE 

^$12.50^ 


J 


This  well-made, 
finely  carved 
and  finished 

GOLDEN 

OAK 
DRESSER 
worth  $22.50 

SPECIAL, 

price; 

$12.50 ' 


CKSH  OR  CREDIT 

P   W  H|nHQFl^»QF««NITaREflHD 
r .  H .  ^nU  JCIl  iJ  GflSPET  STOHE. 


51  H.  plvst  Soatb  Stvaat. 


RRNITURE 


%<mJ. 


^ 


::^m^ 

ARE  YOU  WISE 


^l 


enough  to  visit  our  Display  Rooms 
and  inspect  our  handsome  lines  of 
Furniture  before  purchasing  else- 
where? 

We  have  just  the  things  for  man- 
sions, college,  o£Sce  or  den. 

Pretty  Parlor  Pieces,       Pedestals, 
Davenports,  Window  Seats, 

Divans,  Tobourettes, 

Couches,  Side  Boards, 

Cosy  Corners,  Buffeb. 

Many  beautiful  creations  in  the 
Antique,  Colonial  &  Bradley  Styles. 


A  DOLLAR  DOES  ITI 


f 

37,  89, 41,  43,  W.  iBt  S.  St. 
■ALT  iIAKE  OITT,  UTAH. 


UTiH  eomnEKCiK 


22-24  £.  Fint  South  St. 
Sa/i  Lak0  City.  Utah. 


Health  is  a  Valuable  Asset. 

The  best  possession  one  can  have.    Eat 
the  food  that  your  stomach  relishes  and 
digests. 

"WHEAT  FLAKES," 

The  purest  and  best  food,  no  adultera- 
tion, nothing  but  nature's  choicest  offer- 
ing, firm,  healthy  kernels  of  wheat,  scien- 
tifically milled. 

"WHEAT   FLAKES,', 
.     .    Sold  by  your  Grocer.     .     . 

PEEBY    BROTHEKS  MILLINa    CO., 

Og-den,  XJtah. 

